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Forest  Song 

A  SONG  for  the  beautiful  trees, 

A  song  for  the  forest  grand, 
The  pride  of  His  centuries, 

The  garden  of  God's  own  hand. 
Hurrah  for  the  kingly  oak, 

The  maple,  the  forest  queen, 
The  lords  of  the  emerald  cloak, 

The  ladies  in  living  green. 

For  the  beautiful  trees  a  song, 

The  peers  of  a  glorious  realm, 
So  brave,  and  majestic,  and  strong. 

The  linden,  the  ash  and  the  elm. 
Hurrah  for  the  beech  tree  trim, 

The  hickory  staunch  at  core, 
The  locust  so  thorny  and  grim, 

And  the  silvery  sycamore. 

So  long  as  the  rivers  flow, 

So  long  as  the  mountains  rise 
And  shelter  the  earth  below, 

May  the  forest  sing  to  the  skies. 
Hurrah  for  the  beautiful  trees, 

Hurrah  for  the  forest  grand, 
The  pride  of  His  centuries, 

The  garden  of  God's  own  hand. 
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By  FREDERICK  HALL 

JUST  before  noon  mess,  Captain  Carl- 
son sent  me  over  to  the  Divisional 
Post  Office  on  Goeben  Platz.  In  our 
bunch  of  mail  were  three  letters  for  me 
and  I  slipped  them  into  an  inside  pocket, 
as  I  generally  do  with  letters  from  home 
and  especially  from  Dorothy.  Funny ! 
Sometimes  I've  carried  one  around  all 
day,  feeling  of  it  now  and  then,  just  to 
make  sure  it's  still  there — the  way  a  kid 
saves  up  a  lollipop. 

It  was  a  busy  day  and  we  had  to  come 
back  in  the  evening  to  finish  up.  It  must 
have  been  nine  o'clock  when  I  got  to 
my  billet,  lighted  my  candle — Candles  in 
this  Atomic  Age ! — and  sat  down  to  read. 
No  need  to  tell  you  about  mother  and 
Dorothy's  letters,  though  they  of  course 
came  first  with  me.  This  story  starts 
with  the  third  letter,  and  before  I  opened 
it,  I  stared  at  it,  wondering  who  in  the 
world  could  be  writing  me  from  Florida. 
It  went  this  way  : 
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My   Dear   Eaton:    (Well,   that  was   my   name 
all  right.) 

You  will  be  surprised  to  get  a  letter  from 
me  (I  was)  and  you  may  not  recall  who  I 
am.  (I  didn't.)  But  once  we  knew  each 
other  pretty  well,  in  days  when  you  called 
me  "Tocktool,"  which  was  as  near  as  you 
could  get  to  Stockwell.  (I  began  to  remem- 
ber.) To  you  those  days  will  probably  seem 
very  far  away.  To  your  father  and  me  they 
are  less  remote  and,  for  the  past  week,  while 
fishing  for  sea  bass,  we  have  been  recalling 
them. 

Hard  to  think  of  you  as  grown  up  and  a 
member  of  our  Army  of  Occupation,  but 
your  father  tells  me  that  is  exactly  what 
you  are  and  that  you  hold  the  rank  once 
held  by  Hitler — you  are  a  corporal. 

Talk  of  old  days  has  reminded  me  of  my 
own  small  part  in  World  War  I,  when  (being 
over  draft  age)  I  joined  the  Y  and,  for  a 
time  after  the  armistice,  ran  a  soldiers' 
hotel  in  Coblenz.  There  I  came  to  know  a 
German  pastor  named  Bruening,  and  seven 
years  later  when  back  in  Germany,  I  spent 
a  couple  of  days  with  his  family. 

He  was  one  of  the  finest-spirited  men  I 
ever  knew.  (By  this  time  you  have  probably 
learned  for  yourself  that  no  land  has  a 
monopoly  on  good  people.)  Both  he  and 
his  wife  are  now  dead  but  I  learned,  through 
the  Red  Cross,  that  he  has  a  daughter,  Fr. 
Bertha  Leitner,  whom  I  knew  as  a  child  and 
who    is    now    living    in   a    little   town    in   our 
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zone  called  Hannen-Wald.  I  have  written 
her  a  few  times  and  sent  her  some  CARE 
packets.  Her  husband  is  "missing,"  she  has 
two  small  children  and  the  food  packages 
seem  to  have  helped. 

Your  father  thought  you  might  possibly 
be  near  enough  to  carry  my  personal  greet- 
ings to  them  and  send  me  a  report.  Fr. 
Leitner  may  not  be  giving  me  the  exact 
state  of  things  and  I  should  perhaps  be 
doing  more.  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  can  see 
them,  but  soldiers,  as  I  well  remember,  are 
not  tourists,  and  I.  may  be  suggesting  some- 
thing quite  out  of  the  question.  Don't  put 
yourself  to  a  lot  of  trouble  to  do  this  Boy 
Scout  good  turn. 

Your  father  has  shown  me  the  last  snap- 
shot you  sent,  and  I  discern  a  faint  re- 
semblance to  the  tireless  youngster  who 
used  to  clamber  all  over  me,  when  we  lay 
sprawled  upon  the  sands  of  Lake  Muscroon. 

With  all  good  wishes, 

Your  friend, 

Carleton   Stockwell. 

That  was  the  letter  that  started 
everything,  and  it  certainly  took  me 
away  back  when.  Professor  Stockwell 
used  to  teach  chemistry  at  Fremont  Col- 
lege, and  he  had  a  place  near  ours  on 
Lake  Muscroon,  when  I  was  four  or 
five,  A  little  later  Dad  sold  our  cottage, 
and  I  had  not  seen  the  professor  since, 
though  up  to  the  time  he  retired,  I  used 
to  see  his  name  occasionally  in  the 
papers. 

Hannen-Wald !  I  could  not  remember 
ever  hearing  the  name,  and  the  chances 
of  my  getting  there  seemed  slim  enough, 
but  I  wrote,  saying  I  would  make  it  if 
I  could,  and  next  day  I  asked  Sergeant 
[       Howri  about  it. 

"Hannen-Wald !"  he  said.  "Ain't  it 
down  there  in  the  sticks  some  place? 
Schwarzwald — that  means  Black  Forest, 
don't  it?  It's  down  there  somewhere." 


After  that  I  forgot  all  about  it  until 
a  week  later,  when  he  breezed  in  and 
said: 

"Well — got  it  all  fixed  up  for  you." 

"What  fixed  up?"  I  asked  him. 

"You're  transferred  to — what  was  the 
name  of  that  place?  Hannen-something." 

I'd  never  asked  him  to  try  to  get  me 
transferred.  I  had  not  wanted  to  be 
transferred  but  he  thought  I  did.  The 
routing  of  some  of  our  supplies  was  be- 
ing changed,  and  Hannen-Wald  was 
going  to  get  a  small  warehouse.  That 
meant  paper  work  and  he  had  put  in  a 
plug  for  me :  I  was  to  head  it  up.  Well, 
I  didn't  kick.  The  work  wasn't  too  hard. 
It  would  be  a  change  and  I  was  getting 
fed  up  with  the  place  where  we  were 
then. 

Most  of  the  German  villages  are  in 
pretty  good  shape.  It's  the  cities — whew  ! 
— they  certainly  show  what  our  air  raids 
did.  Hannen-Wald  hadn't  been  touched, 
and  it  was  as  foreign  as  a  Grimm's 
fairy  tale.  My  billet  was  with  an  old 
lady  named  Maas  and — believe  it  or 
not ! — I  had  two  rooms,  a  bedroom  and 
a  salon,  with  three  chairs,  a  fancy  table, 
a  cuckoo  clock  and  a  stove  about  the 
size  of  a  wastebasket.  At  night,  if  it  was 
chilly,  I  would  smash  up  a  box  at  the 
warehouse,  bring  it  home  in  a  gunny 
sack  and,  sitting  there  by  my  fire  read- 
ing, I  was  as  snug  as  a  bug  in  a  rug. 
Fr.  Maas  was  always  doing  things  for 
me  and,  naturally,  I  had  a  few  handouts 
for  her.  There  were  strict  rules  about 
such  things,  which  nobody  paid  much 
attention  to.  Considering  that  we  had 
only  a  handful  of  words  in  common,  the 
old  lady  and  I  got  on  fine. 

She  knew  Fr.  Leitner.  She  wrote 
down  the  address  for  me,  and  on  my 
third  evening  I  called.  I  stayed  longer 
than  I  had  meant  to,  and  walking  back 
through   those   quaint,   narrow,   cobbled 
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streets,  I  had  some  warm  and  pleasant 
thoughts. 

Since  D-day  I  had  not  been  a  guest 
(perhaps  I  ought  to  say  a  welcome 
guest)  in  a  single  home.  Tonight  a 
home  had  been  opened  to  me  as  if  I 
were — oh,  Santa  Claus !  I  didn't  deserve 
it  of  course,  but  the  way  they  felt  was 
understandable.  The  professor  had  sent 
them  I  don't  know  how  many  food 
packets;  other  things  too,  like  clothing 
and  yard  goods.  He  had  done  a  lot  more 
than  his  letter  told  me  about.  They  felt 
as  if  he  had  saved  their  lives,  and — well, 
who  knows? — maybe  he  had.  Nobody 
likes  to  think  about  it,  but  children  died 
in  Europe,  a  lot  of  them  died,  after  all 
the  shooting  was  over,  just  because  their 
folks  could  not  get  them  enough  to  eat. 
It  was  natural  to  want  to  thank  the 
professor,  but  he  wasn't  there.  So  they 
kind  of  took  it  out  on  me,  who  hadn't 
done  a  thing  for  them,  not  one  blessed 
thing. 

Fr.  Leitner  could  speak  good  English, 
that  was  the  first  thing  I  found  out, 
and  believe  me,  it  helped!  Then  the 
kids !  Heinz  was  five  and  Tuti  (that's 
what  they  called  her)  was  about  three. 
At  first  they  were  shy.  But  in  my  pocket 
I  had  some  candy  and  Kaugummi. 
(That's  their  word  for  chewing  gum.) 
Long  ago  I  had  learned  how  to  make 
friends  with  the  kids,  and  it  wasn't  long 
before  they  were  climbing  all  over  me. 

One  member  of  the  family  was  a  sur- 
prise and  made  me  wish  I  had  dug  out 
my  other  uniform.  She  was  Fr.  Leitner's 
sister,  Maria.  The  professor  had  not 
mentioned  her.  He  probably  knew  about 
her  but  had  forgotten,  for  she  had  been 
born  since  he  was  in  Germany.  She  was 
— oh,  seventeen  or  eighteen.  Fr.  Leitner 
was  maybe  forty,  a  fine  looking  woman, 
but  her  face  showed  something  of  what 
she  had  been  through.  Maria's  was  like 
the  kids' ;  she  was  still  a  good  deal  of  a 


kid  herself,  and  in  her  face  trouble  had 
not  written  one  line.  To  look  at  her, 
you'd  never  dream  that  at  the  beginning 
of  our  invasion  she  had  spent  night 
after  night  in  the  open  or  that,  for 
months  afterward,  she  had  not  eaten 
one  good,  square  meal.  Eyes  deep  blue, 
almost  purple,  golden  hair  like  a  halo 
around  her  head.  A  smile  that — oh, 
what's  the  use  She  didn't  know  it  yet 
(she  would  find  it  out  fast  enough)  but 
she  was  a  girl  any  man,  in  any  country, 
would  turn  to  look  at. 

Well,  they  had  a  wastebasket-size 
stove  too — and  nothing  to  burn  in  it. 
The  professor  couldn't  very  well  send 
stove  wood  parcel  post.  Next  day  I  got 
some  busted  boxes  around  to  them  and 
later  some  other  little  things  I  could  see 
they  needed.  If  they  were  going  to  pour 
out  their  gratitude  on  me,  I  better  try 
to  do  something  to  deserve  it. 

Next  day  I  wrote  the  professor,  tell- 
ing him  about  them  and  saying  that  I 
would  see  they  didn't  want  for  anything 
I  could  get  them.  And  of  course  I 
wrote  the  home  folks  and  Dorothy  about 
them.  What  I  did  for  them  was  really 
more  fun  than  it  was  trouble,  only  it 
made  me  ashamed  to  have  them  so 
everlastingly  appreciative. 

Home  life  is  mighty  pleasant  to  a 
fellow  who  hasn't  seen  any  of  it  for  two 
years,  and  it  got  so  every  week  I  was 
there  two  or  three  times,  maybe  with 
some  new  thing  for  the  kids  or  just  to 
visit  a  little  while.  One  day  "Pop" 
Hicks,  from  our  office,  saw  Maria  and 
me  on  the  street  together  and  naturally 
he  kidded  me. 

"You're  a  good  picker,"  he  said. 

"Look  here!"  I  told  him.  "Don't  get 
me  wrong.  She's  not  one  of  these 
'frauleins.' " 

"Anybody  could  see  that."  He  was 
serious.  "And  you've  been  a  good  boy 
over   here.   I'll   tell   the  world  that.   I 
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just  wanted  you  to  know  I'm  all  for  it — 
what  you're  heading  into.  It's  a  mighty 
good  road  to  this  'one  world'  they  talk 
about — a  whole  lot  of  international  mar- 
riages." 

In  a  way,  I  think  that  too,  but — 
"International  marriages,  your  foot !" 
I  told  him.  And  then,  though  I  had  not 
meant  to  do  it  at  all,  I  went  on  and 
told  him  about  Dorothy.  He  listened  and 
then  said : 

"I  see;  but  she's  the  other  side  the 
Atlantic.  Remember :  this  side  the  At- 
lantic are  a  lot  of  girls  (I've  seen  'em 
and  so  have  you)  who  would  sell  their 
souls  (some  have)  to  go  to  America. 
It's  their  Never-never  Land,  where  all 
their  dreams  come  true.  You  can't  make 
'em  believe  any  different.  Watch  your 
step,  son." 

Hicks  is  married,  a  mighty  good  fel- 
low, but  I  had  to  laugh  at  his  handing 
me  a  line  like  that.  Maybe  that  was  the 
trouble  thinking  nothing  like  that  could 
ever  happen  to  me.  To  some  other  fel- 
low ?  Oh,  sure.  But  not  to  me.  .  .  . 

There  in  Europe,  in  that  time  after 
the  war,  I  saw  more  of  the  seamy  side 
of  life  than  I'd  ever  seen  before  in  all 
my  born  days.  Of  course  some  of  our 
boys  would  have  been  seamy  anyway — 
they  were  that  kind.  But  fellows  brought 
up  as  well  as  I  had  been — I  saw  some 
of  them  go  straight  to  the  dogs.  At 
home,  they  would  have  been  all  right — 
I  believe  they  would.  What  they  did 
over  there — !  They  didn't  seem  to  think 
it  counted.  I'm  not  saying  I  was  any 
better  than  they  were :  maybe  I  was  only 
more  pigheaded.  But  I  had  made  a  code 
for  myself.  Some  things  I  wasn't  going 
to  do — and  didn't. 

The  girls  who  were  always  giving  us 
the  glad  eye,  and  there  were  a  lot  of 
them  and  some  were  pretty  girls,  if 
you  liked  that  kind — I  left  them  out  and 
I've  never  been  sorry.  The  sort  of  girls 


we  would  have  known  at  home — nat- 
urally we  didn't  see  many  of  them.  That 
I  would  ever  see  any  girl  I  could  com- 
pare with  Dorothy — that  never  entered 
my  head! 

All  our  lives,  we  had  lived  right 
across  the  street  from  each  other.  All 
my  life,  I  had  never  cared  for  any  other 
girl.  She  had  never  gone  with  any  other 
fellow — not  to  amount  to  anything. 
Some  quotation,  isn't  there,  about  the 
course  of  true  love  never  running 
smooth?  Well,  ours  did — always.  I  was 
dead  sure  of  myself  and  I  know  now 
that  being  that  sure  wasn't  good  sense. 
I  don't  like  to  remember  those  times, 
they  went  so  pleasantly  and  too  fast. 

I  never  got  drunk  overseas ;  that  was 
part  of  my  code.  Or — did  I?  Were 
those  weeks  in  Hannen-Wald  a  sort  of 
"intoxication"?  It  began  with  our  try- 
ing to  get  each  other's  language.  Maria 
had  more  English  than  I  did  German, 
but  it  wasn't  anywhere  near  as  good  as 
her  sister's.  So  we  decided  to  give  each 
other  lessons,  which  was  a  lot  of  fun. 
Maria  and  I  came  to  be  swell  pals.  That 
was  harmless,  perfectly  harmless.  Why 
it  was  fine,  if  it  could  have  stopped 
there. 

As  I've  said,  she  was  pretty ;  pretty — 
she  was  beautiful !  She  was  vivacious, 
and  attractive,  and — good.  I  had  laughed 
when  "Pop"  Hicks  said  to  watch  my 
step,  but  we  saw  more  and  more  of  each 
other.  We  enjoyed  seeing  more  and  more 
of  each  other,  and  then — 

That  night  after  I  kissed  her,  when 
I  got  home  to  my  billet,  I  didn't  sit 
down  and  read,  I  sat  down  and  thought. 
Suppose  Dorothy — ?  Well,  was  it  any 
better  for  me?  It  took  me  a  good  while 
to  get  to  sleep ;  I  was  pretty  badly  un- 
settled. 

The  climax  of  everything  would  be  to 
go  back  to  the  U.  S.  A.  to  marry  Dor- 

( Continued  on  page  87) 
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"TF  Hunt  wants  to  belong  to  the  Lost 
Generation — and  it  is  really  as- 
tonishing with  what  fond  eagerness 
some  people  hug  the  ghost  of  desola- 
tion to  their  breast — that  is  his  affair. 
But  he  can't  have  me.  If  I  have  been 
elected,  it  was  against  my  knowledge 
and  will — and  I  resign."  So  said  Thomas 
Wolfe  in  YOU  CAN'T  GO  HOME 
AGAIN.  He  was  speaking  of  the  "sons 
of  desolation"  whose  cynical  denial  of 
life  and  whose  fruitless  escape  into  futil- 
ity was  so  vividly  chronicled  in  the 
1920's  by  a  whole  host  of  writers.  But 
his  words  have  come  alive  again.  We 
are  endangered  by  the  same  mood  that 
created  "the  Lost  Generation"  after  the 
first  world  war. 

The  conditions  which  created  this  lost 
feeling  are,  if  anything,  worse.  Almost 
every  street  turns  out  to  be  a  blind  alley, 
and  the  four-lane  highways  go  on  for- 
ever and  lead  to  nowhere.  When  we  went 
into  the  war,  we  did  it  because  there 
was  nothing  else  to  do.  We  had  to  fight, 
and  we  had  to  win.  But  now  the  nerve- 
shattering  dream  is  over,  and  it  is  the 
morning  after  the  night  before.  A  lot  of 
us  said  we  fought  with  no  illusions  this 
time,  and  yet  we  cannot  help  but  be  dis- 
appointed. In  spite  of  our  realism  some 
of  us  still  hoped  that  out  of  civilization's 
wildest  collective  drunken  brawl  could 
come  a  feeling  of  joyful  release,  and  we 
should  awake  to  the  sweet  sounds  of 
peace.  Instead,  we  have  discovered  that 
no  ice-pack  or  glass  of  tomato  juice  in 
the  world  is  cold  enough  or  large  enough 
to  soothe  the  effects  of  our  recent  orgy. 
The  war  was  not  a  glass  of  beer  after 
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all ;  it  was  a  Mickey  Finn,  and  we  are 
still  out  cold. 

One  thing  is  certain :  whatever  else 
we  may  have  believed  about  the  war,  it 
did  not  help  us  escape  from  anything. 
It  was  a  wild  binge,  but  now  that  it  is 
over,  nothing  has  been  accomplished,  ex- 
cept the  starkest  possible  revelation  of 
the  barrenness  and  bankruptcy  of  west- 
ern civilization.  The  war  was  not  simply 
a  struggle  between  conflicting  parties; 
it  was  a  symptom  of  the  confusion  and 
economic  and  political  chaos  to  which 
we  have  at  last  brought  ourselves.  The 
war  helped  us  to  forget  these  things,  but 
now  that  the  din  of  battle  has  subsided 
to  a  whisper  we  can  hear  plainly  the  cries 
of  the  dying,  the  starving,  and  the  dis- 
possessed, and  we  are  reminded  that  war, 
if  anything,  only  increases  the  problems 
which  caused  it  in  the  first  place. 

There  is  no  need  to  be  an  embittered 
Jeremiah;  one  does  not  have  to  probe 
very  deeply  to  see  the  tragic  sins  of  men 
revealed.  A  glance  into  the  daily  papers, 
and  a  quick  look  at  our  own  selfish  fool- 
ishness tells  us  that,  at  best,  men  are 
pretty  bad.  No  pious  talk  about  "if 
winter  comes,  can  spring  be  far  behind?" 
will  do.  That  may  be  good  poetry,  but 
it  is  bad  history.  The  truth  is  that  winter 
may  be  preferable  to  spring.  The  hotter 
the  weather,  the  shorter  are  men's 
tempers.  No,  it  will  not  be  easy  for  most 
of  us  to  swallow  any  of  the  poetic  illu- 
sions that  have  traditionally  been  used 
to  convince  grown  men  what  any  child 
knows  is  not  so,  that  castor  oil  tastes 
like  orange  juice.  We've  been  through 
too  much  to  be  the  victims  of  any  more 
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Pollyanna  nonsense.  God  is,  to  be  sure, 
in  His  heaven,  but  all  is  not  right  with 
the  world.  The  things  for  which  we 
fought  have  turned  out  to  be  a  rope  of 
sand. 

At  this  point  someone  says  that  if  I 
really  think  things  are  this  bad  I  ought 
to  go  out  and  get  drunk,  raise  as  much 
hell  as  possible,  and  get  myself  elected  to 
the  Society  of  the  Lost  Generation.  But, 
like  Thomas  Wolfe,  if  I  am  elected  it 
will  be  against  my  will  and  without  my 
knowledge,  and  I  will  resign.  The 
drunken  children  of  despair  who  stagger 
through  the  writings  of  Ernest  Heming- 
way and  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald  are  no 
companions  of  mine.  Most  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  war's  "Lost  Generation" 
were  raised  in  times  when  it  was  con- 
sidered smart  to  have  no  belief  in  any- 
thing, and  when  those  who  did  believe 
in  anything  except  personal  selfishness 
were  considered  stupid  or  crazy.  It  is  no 
wonder  then  that  the  repudiation  of  life 
is  so  easy  for  some  of  us.  Suckled  on  the 
self-centered  belief  that  nothing  has  any 
value  unless  there  is  "something  in  it  for 
me,"  we  cannot  easily  be  weaned  away 
from  the  cynical  denial  that  this  life  of 
ours  creates  any  lasting  values.  If  you 
say  that  the  world  is  in  a  hell  of  a  mess, 
nobody  can  get  far  in  denying  it,  but  to 
say  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  mess 
that  makes  any  sense  is  just  plain  silly. 
That's  what  the  Lost  Generation  says, 
and  that's  why  I  would  resign. 

"A  cynic,"  said  a  character  in  James 
Cozzens'  novel,  The  Just  and  the  Un- 
just, "is  just  a  man  who  found  out  when 
he  was  about  ten  that  there  wasn't  any 
Santa  Claus,  and  he's  still  upset.  Yes, 
there'll  be  more  wars ;  and  soon,  I  don't 
doubt.  .  .  .  There'll  be  deaths  and  dis- 
appointments and  failures.  .  .  .  Nobody 
promises  you  a  good  time,  or  an  easy 
time.  .  .  .  But  no  bets  are  off.  There  is 
the  present  to  think  of  and  as  long  as 


you  live  there  always  will  be."  To  be 
sure,  there  is  no  Santa  Claus ;  not  even 
the  Christian  religion,  which  so  many 
spiritual  morons  seem  to  think  can  be 
reduced  to  the  ridiculous  spectacle  of  a 
jolly  red-faced  St.  Nicholas  handing  out 
pie-in-the-sky  bye-and-bye,  promises  you 
one.  But  I  have  never  noticed  that 
Christmas  means  less  because  I  found 
out  the  truth ;  the  fact  is,  it  means  more. 

Being  a  cynic  really  involves  two  op- 
posite attitudes,  neither  of  which  makes 
any  sense,  provided  of  course  that  the 
Lost  Generation  does  really  mind  being 
lost.  One  could  argue,  as  Thomas  Wolfe 
does,  that  some  people  are  fond  of  hug- 
ging the  ghost  of  desolation  to  their 
breasts.  But  assuming  that  misery  is  not 
a  happy  state  of  affairs,  and  that  they 
don't  love  it  so  dearly  after  all,  what 
does  the  Lost  Generation's  attitude  in- 
volve? Inferring  from  the  present  state 
of  the  world  that  things  are  pretty  well 
loused  up,  it  must  believe  either  that 
(1)  there  was  a  time  when  men  lived  in 
an  idyllic  kingdom  where  everybody  was 
happy  and  nobody  had  any  problems, 
and  if  we  would  only  return  to  it  every- 
thing would  be  all  right,  or  (2)  things 
are  really  so  bad  that  nothing,  absolutely 
nothing,  means  anything.  In  the  first 
instance  there  are  no  signs  that  we  will 
ever  return  to  the  peaceful  past,  so  our 
cynical  denial  is  the  only  possible  re- 
sponse. In  the  second  instance,  things 
are  already  so  bad  that  we  can  only 
say  "to  hell  with  it  all,"  or  as  H.  Allen 
Smith  saw  it  summed  up  on  a  steel 
girder  in  a  New  York  subway  station, 
"nuts  to  people."  Neither  of  these  atti- 
tudes makes  sense.  The  first  is  a  myth; 
the  second  is  ridiculous. 

There  never  was  any  idyllic  state  in 
which  men  lived  at  peace  with  each 
other.  This  is  simply  a  small  child's  con- 
ception of  heaven,  in  reverse.  The  pie- 
in-the-sky  is,  according  to  this  view,  not 
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"bye-and-bye" ;  it  is  "way  back  there." 
The  cynic  apparently  believes  that  this 
idyllic  state  of  happiness  did,  at  some 
time,  exist.  It  must  have  existed  in  the 
past,  since,  according  to  him,  it  doesn't 
exist  either  in  the  present  or  the  future. 
Otherwise  there  would  be  no  sense  in 
talking  about  it.  But  the  cynic  does  talk 
about  it,  since  his  denial  of  life  is  based 
upon  its  utter  impossibility.  Perhaps 
after  all  the  cynic,  and  not  the  idealist, 
is  the  dreamer  among  us. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  believe  that  there 
is  no  hope  for  anything  is  the  easiest 
conclusion  at  hand.  But  see  what  has 
happened !  You  say  that  the  attitude  that 
nothing  matters  is  the  only  one  that 
makes  any  sense.  But  if  nothing  mat- 
ters, and  there  is  no  hope,  then  how  can 
your  assertion  that  nothing  matters  make 
any  sense?  If  your  assertion  that  nothing 
matters  makes  sense,  then  something 
makes  sense,  and  something,  namely 
your  belief  that  nothing  matters  does 
matter.  You  cannot  rebel  against  life  in 
these  terms  and  not  talk  nonsense.  The 
Lost  Generation  is  skeptical  of  any  be- 
lief that  out-runs  our  miserable  situa- 
tion. Its  members  will  not  trust  any- 
thing. They  have  no  loyalties,  except  to 
things  which,  on  their  own  terms,  don't 
mean  anything.  They  can  never  really 
rebel  against  life  because  their  very 
doubt  of  everything  does  not  permit  them 
to  denounce  everything.  All  repudiation 
of  anything  implies  a  moral  concept  of 
some  kind,  a  faith  in  something  in  terms 
of  which  they  throw  things  out.  The 
cynic,  then,  is  in  a  sad  position,  because 
he  doubts  not  only  the  significance  of 
any  but  the  most  animal  level  of  human 
existence,  but  also  the  principle  by  which 


he  justifies  his  doubt.  In  view  of  this, 
Aldous  Huxley  has  something  when  he 
reminds  us  that  cynical  realism  is  in  the 
last  analysis  "the  intelligent  man's  ex- 
cuse for  doing  nothing  in  an  intolerable 
situation." 

When  you  take  the  census  of  the  Lost 
Generation,  then,  count  me  out.  If  I  am 
counted  at  all  it  should  be  as  an  inactive 
member,  and  if  my  name  goes  in,  you 
are  padding  the  rolls.  I  refuse  member- 
ship not  because  I  reject  the  cynic's 
picture  of  the  world,  nor  because  I  see 
the  world  through  rose-colored  glasses. 
If  anything,  I  am  more  pessimistic  than 
the  rest ;  and  I  am  sick  and  tired  of 
bromides  and  sugar  pills.  But,  in 
Heaven's  name,  the  world  is  bad  enough 
already  without  making  it  worse  by 
giving  up  the  whole  business  and  going 
on  a  childish  drunk.  To  be  sure,  there 
are  hardly  any  choices,  that  are  not 
choices  between  evils;  and  there  are 
practically  no  places  where  truth,  beauty, 
and  goodness  are  not  corrupted  and 
sullied  by  even  those  who  believe  in  the 
search  for  them.  But  that  search,  the 
faith  that  these  values  do  exist  in  some 
enduring  sense  is  the  only  item  worth 
mentioning  in  the  ledger  of  a  sick  society. 

I  think  Thomas  Wolfe  was  right. 
"We  shall  scorn  scorners,  curse  revilers, 
mock  at  mockers.  Have  they  grown  wise 
on  dust  and  alum?  Do  they  speak  truly 
because  their  tongues  are  bitter?  Have 
they  seen  clearly  because  their  eyes  are 
blind?  ...  It  is  not  true.  They'll  build 
great  bridges  yet  and  taller  towers.  But 
a  vow  has  lasted  where  a  wall  has 
fallen;  a  word  has  been  remembered 
where  a  city  perished ;  and  faith  has  lived 
when  flesh  grew  rotten." 


WHEN  A 


rp  HE  chief  subject  of  conversation  on 
land  or  sea  or  down  out  of  the  air 
is  women.  Yep;  anyone  with  one  eye 
and  half  sense  knows  that  what's  upper- 
most in  the  minds  of  half  of  you  is  to 
pick  out  a  girl  for  marriage.  (The  other 
half  is  already  married.) 

The  status  of  matrimony  is  a  contra- 
dictory condition,  so  they  say;  to  wit: 
those  in  want  to  get  out;  those  out 
want  to  get  in;  those  once  in,  now  out, 
want  to  get  in  again.  So  few  stay  out 
and  so  many  stay  in,  the  reasonable  con- 
clusion is  marriage  is  man's  natural 
desired  status. 

Well,  now,  if  your  marital  status  is 
single,  lend  us  your  ears  (or  eyes)  and 
tie  up  your  tempers,  for  we  oldsters  are 
going  to  write  a  training  manual  on  how 
to  pop  the  question. 

NOT  BY  MAIL 

First,  don't  pick  and  propose  by  re- 
mote control,  and  don't  marry  by  trans- 
oceanic   telephone.    Maybe    when    you 
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return  to  the  States  by  furlough  or 
separation  she  won't  talk,  walk,  look  or 
love  like  the  girl  of  your  dreams.  Re- 
member, Mate,  over  here  she  has  stiffer 
competition  than  against  Fiji  floogies  or 
Frankfurt  frauleins.  She's  one  of  a  mil- 
lion other  lovely  lasses. 

Look,  Jackson,  letter  writing  is  one 
thing  and  living  together  is  something 
else.  One  stops,  the  other  continues  'till 
death  us  do  part.  Better  handpick  your 
candidate!  You're  the  one  who's  got  to 
look  at  her  with  her  warpaint  off  every 
morning  at  alarm  time! 

FIRST  DATE 

Now.  You  have  a  date  with  some 
Miss  America,  1947,  and  you  arrive  at 
the  appointed  time  and  place,  your  face 
shining  from  a  close  shave  and  a  smelly 
bracer.  You  could  amble  down  to  the 
movie  and  sit  through  some  show  for 
two  or  three  hours,  but  that's  putting  off 
the  inevitable.  You  two  have  got  to  try 
to  talk.  Either  you  can  or  you  can't ; 
and  the  sooner  you  both  know,  the  better. 
Oh,  yes ;  you  could  study  up  and  plan 
several  subjects  to  impress  the  lady. 
Or  you  could  try  a  few  funny  stories. 
But  it  won't  work.  She'll  say,  "How 
interesting,"  or,  "Ha,  ha,"  but  it's  be- 
cause she's  polite,  not  impressed.  Just 
relax  and  be  natural ;  she  knows  when 
you're  acting.  And  if  she's  a  dumbbell 
and  can't  talk  herself,  then  say  good- 
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night,  and  on  the  way  home  tear  up  that 
picture  of  her  in  a  swim  suit.  Wives  must 
look  good  in  housedresses,  anyway ! 

COMPATIBILITY 

To  get  yourself  well-mated,  there  must 
be  a  mental  harmony.  The  cultural  back- 
grounds must  be  similar :  you  know,  if 
she  likes  blue-blooded  arts  while  you 
prefer  the  blue  smoke  of  a  pool  parlor, 
well,  watch  out  for  grief.  Great  differ- 
ences are  often  more  than  love  can  bear. 
If  she's  a  pretty  patrician  priss  and  you 
are  as  uncouth  as  a  hippopotamus  in  a 
water  hole,  the  match  is  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment. This  concord  of  person- 
ality that  the  French  call  "rapport'5  is 
Requisite  No.  1  for  marital  bliss. 

COMMON  PURPOSE 

You  two  have  to  go  even  a  step  further 
than  that.  We  don't  know  what  a  psy- 
chiatrist would  call  it,  but  your  preacher 
has  "a  satisfactory  slant  on  the  situation. 
You  see,  compatibility  is  passive ;  a 
common  purpose  is  active.  The  mind 
doctor  would  dress  up  the  two  of  you 
in  lumberman's  jackets  and  send  you  out 
into  the  woods  to  find  yourselves  in 
Mother  Nature's  bosom ;  the  soul  doctor 
would  garb  you  in  your  Sunday  best 
and  urge  you  to  church  to  worship  God 
and  to  find  fellowship  with  folks  of  like 
faith.  The  Christian  commandment, 
"Love  God,  love  your  neighbor,"  is  a 
common  denominator,  Mac,  that  will  get 
your  two  lives  squared  away  for  a  good 
voyage.  Christ's  philosophy  of  living  is 


a  psychological   criterion  of  an   active, 
out-flowing,  and  a  happy  life. 

DER  TAG 

The  Germans  had  a  word  for  it — Der 
Tag — the  fateful  day. 

Dating  the  darling  day  after  day 
can't  go  on  forever.  If  you  won't  walk 
into  the  trap  baited  by  her  loveliness 
then  she'll  set  her  cap  for  another  less 
contrary  critter.  However,  if  after  due 
association  you  find  her  increasingly  at- 
tractive in  body,  mind,  and  spirit,  an 
excitement  that,  like  Moses'  bush,  burns 
without  consuming  itself — that's  love, 
Joe! 

No.  Don't  go  down  on  your  knees. 
Take  the  baseketball  stance,  so  you  can 
rush  into  a  clinch  to  kiss  her  soundly  or 
beat  a  retreat  through  the  front  door 
screen,  depending  upon  how  your  pro- 
posal is  received. 

If  she  says  "Yes,"  set  the  date  for  the 
ceremony  in  the  church  of  her  choice 
well  ahead  so  you  can  get  a  nest-egg  in 
the  bank.  They  used  to  say,  "Two  can 
live  cheaper  than  one" ;  don't  you  be- 
lieve it ! 

If  she  says  "No,"  tell  her  'twas  nice 
knowin'  her,  but  don't  threaten  to  join 
the  Foreign  Legion. 

(Note :  when  you  propose  to  the  next 
girl,  for  goodness'  sake  don't  call  her 
by  this  girl's  name ! ) 

OK,  Elmer.  She  said  "Yes."  Dis  ist 
Der  Tag.  It  is  the  end  of  all  your 
troubles;  but  whether  it  is  the  starting 
end  or  the  finishing  end  remains  to  be 
seen! 


Answers:  The  Money  Box  (quiz  on  page  19) 
You  should  find  the  following  twenty  kinds  of  money  in  the  letter  box : 

1.  Balboa;  2.  Colon;  3.  Cordoba;  4.  Dinar;  5.  Dollar;  6.  Escudo;  7.  Lei;  8.  Lev; 
9.  Lira;  10.  Pengoe;  11.  Peseta;  12.  Peso;  13.  Piaster;  14.  Rial;  15.  Ruble;  16. 
Rupee;  17.  Sol;  18.  Sucre;  19.  Yen;  20.  Yuan. 
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Recitation  Hall,  Wittenberg  College,  houses 
the  Administrative  Offices  and  Classrooms. 
(Photo  by  Andrew  Pavlin,  Chicago  Tribune) 


Wittenberg  College 


SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


By  Margaret  Kantzer 

(Publicity  Office) 
A  S  soon  as  the  GI  Bill  of  Rights  had 
^*"  passed  the  Congress  immediate 
steps  were  taken  at  Wittenberg  College 
to  be  ready  for  the  expected  influx  of 
students,  particularly  of  veterans. 

Faculty  and  administration  met  to- 
gether to  discuss  the  many  problems, 
such  as  curriculum,  housing,  and  the 
like,  that  would  have  to  be  solved.  So, 
when  the  first  large  influx  of  veterans 


came  to  Wittenberg  College  in  Febru- 
ary of  1946,  many  problems  had  already 
been  worked  out.  When  a  still  greater 
number  came  in  September  of  1946, 
again  Wittenberg  was  ready  to  take  care 
of  them  efficiently  and  effectively. 

A  quickly  expanded  enrollment  of  900 
brought  no  lowering  of  standards,  aca- 
demic or  otherwise. 

Since  Wittenberg  College  is  essential- 
ly a  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  faculty 
and  administration  felt  that  the  veteran 
on  our  campus  could  and  can  be  served 
best  by  providing  him  with  the  broad 
cultural  background  for  which  Witten- 
berg has  been  known  for  more  than  100 
years.  True,  many  vocational  courses 
are  offered,  such  as  business  administra- 
tion and  teaching.  Sound  training  is 
offered  in  prelaw,  premedicine,  preden- 
tistry,  pre-engineering,  and  in  music, 
art,  home  economics,  health  and  physical 
education.  In  no  instance  is  a  narrow 
vocationalized  course  permitted. 

Wittenberg's  objective  is  that  the 
student  shall  have  adequate  opportunity 
to  become  a  truly  educated  person, 
through  the  classroom,  the  laboratory, 
student  activities,  social  life,  and  daily 
living  with  others. 

Since  Wittenberg  is  a  church-related 
college,  spiritual  benefits  are  available 
to  the  veteran.  Chapel  services  are  held 
daily  though  attendance  is  voluntary. 

The  college's  contribution  to  the  vet- 
eran is  only  one  side  of  the  picture.  The 
veteran  is  making  a  definite  and  worth- 
while contribution  to  the  campus.    Se- 
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(Above)  Students 
makvng  use  of  one 
jf  the  spacious  and 
well  lighted  read' 
ing  rooms  which 
are  part  of  the  ex- 
tensive library  fa- 
cilities at  Muhlen- 
berg College,  lo- 
cated at  Allen- 
town,     Pennsylva- 


( Above)  A  view  of  the  Muhlenberg  College  campus 
showing  the  Administration  Building,  Library,  and 
Science  Building. 


A  geology  instructor  explains  a  gem  grinding  process. 
Small  classes  at  Muhlenberg  College  mean  individual 
attention  for  students.   (Right) 


A  pleasant  fea- 
ture of  the  Muh- 
lenberg Library 
is  the  Browsing 
Room,  where  vet- 
erans are  finding 
relaxation. 

(Above) 


(Above)  In  the  Student 
Union  of  Wittenberg  College, 
a  cozy  corner  for  four  can 
always  accommodate  a  couple 
of  veterans  who  want  to  bat 
the  breeze  over  cokes  and 
coffee. 
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(Above)   Scene  on  the  Wittenberg  Colleae  campx 
ing  the  Zimmerman  Library. 
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riousness  of  purpose,  a  keen  willingness 
to  learn,  a  challenge  in  the  classroom, 
these  have  been  brought  to  the  campus 
in  greater  measure  by  the  veteran. 

To  you,  the  veteran,  Wittenberg  ex- 
tends a  cordial  invitation  to  investigate 
its  facilities.  It  will  help  you  develop 
your  talents.  It  offers  you  a  strong  lib- 
eral arts  training  together  with  a  sound 
training  for  many  professions.  It  offers 
you  a  wholesome  and  satisfactory  social 
life.  It  guarantees  you  that  personal  at- 
tention which  is  possible  only  on  the 
campus  of  a  smaller  college. 

For  further  information,  write  to  the 
Director  of  Admissions,  Wittenberg  Col- 
lege, Springfield,  Ohio.  The  summer 
session  opens  on  June  16,  the  regular 
college  year  on  September  8. 


Muhlenberg  College 


ALLENTOWN.  PF.NN. 


By  Gordon  B.  Fister 
(Publications  Director) 
A      LIVING  memorial  to  the  colonial 
family  whose  name  it  bears,  Muh- 
lenberg   College    today    stands     firmly 
rooted  to  the  ideals  for  which  Henry 
Melchoir  Muhlenberg,  patriarch  of  the 
Lutheran   Church  in  America,   and  his 
three  patriot  sons  fought  as  they  helped 
lay  the  foundations  for  American  free- 
dom and  democracy. 

Through  the  nearly  100  years  of  its 
history  as  an  academic  institution,  Muh- 
lenberg College  has  maintained  the  high- 
est objectives  of  a  church-related  liberal 
arts  college.  Its  aim  has  always  been 
and  is  today  to  develop  in  each  of  its 
students  a  Christian  personality ;  to  pro- 
vide each  young  man  with  the  tools  that 
are  essential  for  the  full  enjoyment  of 
life    through    the    development    of    his 


abilities  to  serve  and  to  earn ;  to  enable 
him  to  appreciate  and  make  complete 
use  of  the  opportunities  that  surround 
him  on  the  campus  and  as  a  member  of 
a  larger  society. 

Twice  within  less  than  a  decade 
Muhlenberg  adapted  its  facilities  and  its 
program  to  meet  emergency  needs.  From 
the  Spring  of  1942  until  the  Summer  of 
1946  it  provided  academic  training  for 
more  than  2,000  of  the  men  the  Navy, 
the  Marine  Corps,  and  the  Coast  Guard 
selected  as  prospective  officer  candidates 
and  at  the  same  time  maintained  a 
normal  program  for  those  civilians  able 
to  attend  college  through  the  war  years. 
For  its  wartime  services  to  the  nation 
it  won  the  Navy's  highest  commendation. 

In  the  first  years  of  peace  Muhlen- 
berg more  than  doubled  its  Faculty  and 
expanded  all  of  its  facilities  to  provide 
educational  opportunities  for  a  maximum 
number  of  qualified  returning  service 
men  and  at  the  same*time  kept  its  doors 
open  for  more  recent  high  school  gradu- 
ates. This  year's  student  body  numbers 
1,293  men,  as  contrasted  with  a  normal 
prewar  registration  of  525. 

Although  it  has  more  than  doubled 
its  enrollment  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
the  current  emergency,  the  college  is 
maintaining  its  policy  of  planning  a 
course  of  studies  that  will  best  meet  the 
needs  of  each  individual  student.  The 
curriculum  has  been  both  broadened  and 
enriched. 

Men  who  hold  the  bachelor  of  arts 
and  bachelor  of  science  degrees  awarded 
by  Muhlenberg  upon  the  completion  of 
four-year  courses  in  the  liberal  arts  or 
sciences  are  to  be  found  at  the  top  of 
every  profession  and  in  every  field  of 
business.  Its  6,000  alumni  include  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons;  lawyers  and 
judges;  clergymen  serving  every  Prot- 
estant denomination;  teachers  in  col- 
leges,   universities,    public    and    private 
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THEME:  "Heroes  of  God" 
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The  Law  Is  Good  I  Timothy  1 

Those  in  Authority         I  Timothy  2:1-3:7 
Take  Heed  I  Timothy  3:8-4:16 

Brothers      Philemon  1:1-25;  Galatians  5:1 


Fraternal  Care 

Fight  the  Good  Fight 

Hold  Fast 

Endure  Hardness 

The  Perilous  Times 

Watch  with  Diligence 

A  Blameless  Witness 

Sound  Doctrine 

To  Be  Obedient 

The  Things  That  Remain 


I  Timothy  5 

I  Timothy  6 

II  Timothy  1 

II  Timothy  2 

II  Timothy  3 

II  Timothy  4 

Titus  1 

Titus  2 

Titus  3 

Heb.  1:1-2:12 


Deliverance  Today       Hebrews  2:13-3:19 


16.  Continual  Trust 

17.  Babes  or  Mature 

18.  A  High  Priest 

19.  A  New  Covenant 

20.  Sacrifices  for  Sin 

21.  In  Brotherly  Love 

22.  By  and  in  Faith 

23.  To  Do  Good  Daily 

24.  Cod  Our  Refuge 

25.  God  Our  Guide 

26.  God  Our  Creator 

27.  Cod  Our  Joy 

28.  The  Cod  of  the  Nations 

29.  The  God  of  Holiness 

30.  The  God  of  Prayer 

31.  The  God  of  Praise 


Hebrews  4:1-5:11 

Hebrews  5:12-6:20 

Hebrews  7 

Hebrews  8:1-9:10 

Hebrews  9:11-10:10 

Hebrews  10:11-11:31 

Hebrews  11:32-12:24 

Hebrews  12:25-13:25 

Psalms  46;  47 

Psalms  48 

Psalms  50 

Psalms  51 

Habakkuk  1 

Habakkuk  2 

Habakkuk  3 

Psalms  65 


schools ;  newspapermen ;  businessmen 
and  executives ;  engineers,  biologists,  in- 
dustrial chemists  and  physicists ;  sol- 
diers, government  employees,  and  trusted 
public  officials. 

Muhlenberg  is  accredited  by  the  high- 
est agencies,  including  the  Middle  States 
Association  of  Colleges  and  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Universities.  It  is  also 
a  member  of  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Colleges.  Thus,  its  graduates  enter 
professional  schools  with  the  highest 
qualifications. 

The  College  is  located  in  the  heart 
of  the  choice  residential  section  of  Allen- 
town,    Pennsylvania,    some    fifty    miles 
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from  Philadelphia  and  ninety  miles  west 
of  New  York.  Facilities  on  its  76-acre 
campus  include  a  fine  library  with  nearly 
75,000  volumes,  an  administration  build- 
ing that  houses  classrooms  and  offices ; 
a  modern  and  completely  equipped  sci- 
ence building ;  a  beautiful  Gothic-type 
chapel  known  as  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful college  chapels  in  America;  two 
permanent  dormitories  and  several  gov- 
ernment-built emergency  housing  proj- 
ects ;  a  dining  hall ;  and  several  resi- 
dences. The  endowment  is  slightly  more 
than  $1,000,000.  Additional  support  is 
given  by  the  Lutheran  Ministerium  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Adjacent  States. 


Jtmi&r 
OSTESS 


By  LILLIAN   E.  ANDREWS 


rT,00  bad  it  was  all  over,  thought 
Sally  Eldredge,  as  she  stood  in  front 
of  the  vacant  building  that  had  seemed 
the  very  center  of  good  cheer  and  gayety, 
when  it  was  occupied  by  the  USO.  Not 
too  bad  the  war  was  over.  Oh,  no !  But 
it  had  been  such  fun  to  hurry  home  from 
the  office,  help  her  mother  get  supper, 
and  then  put  on  her  prettiest  dress  and 
slip  over  to  the  USO  for  the  evening. 

Not  every  girl  was  lucky  enough  to 
have  a  mother  like  her  own.  A  mother 
who  was  "understanding"  enough  to  en- 
joy hearing  about  the  boys  in  uniform 
and  what  they  did  and  said  and  who 
never  failed  to  give  Sally  permission  to 
invite  several  of  them  home  to  Sunday 
dinner. 

They  came  from  everywhere,  those 
boys.  Tall,  sunburned  young  fellows 
from  Texas  and  Arizona  who  thought 
the  big  camp  on  Cape  Cod  was  the 
"jumping  off"  place  and  who  had  never 
seen  a  codfish,  except  salted.  There 
were  others  from  California  and  Colo- 
rado who.  spoke  with  a  western  "burr" 
and  boys  from  Kentucky  and  Louisiana 
with  the  soft  voices  of  the  South.  They 
showed  Sally  pictures  of  their  home 
folks  and  talked  about  "Mom"  and 
"Pop"     and     their     sweethearts.     They 


didn't  say  much  about  patriotism  but 
they  brought  with  them  to  camp  an  at- 
mosphere of  high  courage  and  a  will- 
ingness to  sacrifice  everything  for  the 
Liberty  they  loved. 

There  was  a  mist  before  Sally's  blue 
eyes  and  a  lump  in  her  throat,  as  she 
remembered  how  many  of  them  had 
found  a  last  resting  place  in  some  far 
country.  You  had  to  pay  a  price  for 
anything  worthwhile  in  the  world 
whether  it  was  Liberty  or  anything  else. 
Maybe  some  day  men  would  learn  that 
war  was  needless  and  they  could  stop 
fighting  each  other  any  day  when  they 
really  wanted  to. 

It  had  given  Sally  a  real  thrill  to 
know  that  she  was  the  prettiest  and 
most  popular  Junior  Hostess  at  the 
USO.  Now  she  had  the  feeling  that 
life  had  become  just  a  humdrum  routine 
and  that  nothing  exciting  or  thrilling: 
was  ever  going  to  happen  again. 

The  USO  had  been  a  store  originally. 
Gay  with  flags  and  bunting  and  fur- 
nished with  a  big  piano  and  chairs  do- 
nated by  the  townsfolk,  the  big  main 
room  had  radiated  a  friendly  welcome. 
Now  the  flags  were  all  gone  and  only 
a  few  scraps  of  faded  bunting  clung  to 
the  bare  walls.  The  furniture  had  van- 
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ashed,  except  for  a  few  broken  chairs 
and  a  battered  table  that  nobody  had 
considered  worth  taking  away. 

Sally  trudged  on  up  the  familiar 
street  of  the  pretty,  old-fashioned  town. 
The  trim  green-and-white  cottage  that 
was  home  to  her  looked  as  serene  and 
■quiet  as  usual.  She  had  a  curious  sensa- 
tion that  nothing  had  changed  and  yet 
everything  was  different  somehow.  A 
■delicious  smell  of  clam  chowder  met 
lier,  as  she  opened  the  door.  Brisk  and 
active  in  her  neat  house  dress,  Mrs. 
Eldredge  was  putting  some  "pilot  bis- 
cuits" into  a  blue  dish  to  go  with  the 
chowder. 

"You're  just  in  time  to  set  the  table 
for  me,"  she  told  Sally. 

Sally  began  to  get  out  the  flower- 
sprigged  plates  and  cups  that  had  been 
the  everyday  tableware  ever  since  she 
could  remember.  But  the  strange  rest- 
lessness and  uneasiness  that  troubled 
her  prevented  her  from  enjoying  even 
this  simple  task. 

"Mother,  did  you  ever  get  tired  of — 
•of  everything?"  she  asked,  half  earnest- 
ly, half  humorously.  "Is  there  any  way 
you  can — well,  'pep'  yourself  up?  I  feel 
as  if  I  were  in  a  sort  of  treadmill." 

"We  all  have  that  feeling  once  in 
awhile,"  said  Mrs.  Eldredge  sensibly. 
"Sometimes  I  think  it's  just  God's  way 
of  nudging  our  elbow  to  remind  us 
we're  getting  into  a  rut  and  need  to 
ask  Him  for  a  little  more  energy.  When 
I  do,  I  find  He  has  plenty  of  interesting 
tasks  for  me  to  do." 

Sally's  face  brightened.  "Mother, 
you're  such  a  comfort,"  she  commented. 
"I  have  been  getting  slack,  I'll  admit. 
I'll  ask  for  some  more  energy  right 
away." 

"That  reminds  me  that  a  letter  came 
for  you  this  afternoon,  Sally,"  an- 
nounced Mrs.  Eldredge.  "It's  from  Mrs. 
Akin.  I  know  by  the  handwriting.  You'll 


have  time  to  read  it  before  supper. 
Maybe  there's  something  interesting  in 
it." 

Sally's  heart  began  to  beat  faster. 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Akin  had  been  the  most 
important  Senior  Hostess  at  the  USO. 
She  lived,  when  she  was  not  traveling, 
in  the  largest  house  in  town,  an  impos- 
ing white  mansion  with  Greek  pillars 
on  either  side  of  the  fanlighted  front 
door.  Sally  knew  Mrs.  Akin  was  fond 
of  her.  Maybe  something  exciting  was 
going  to  happen  again. 

It  took  Sally  but  a  few  minutes  to 
read  the  letter.  When  she  had  finished, 
her  expression  puzzled  her  mother. 

"I  thought  you'd  be  delighted  to  hear 
from  Mrs.  Akin,"  remarked  Mrs. 
Eldredge,  "but  you  look  more  worried 
than  pleased." 

"I — I  guess  that's  how  I  feel,  Moth- 
er," confessed  Sally.  "Mrs.  Akin  wants 
me  to  help  her  entertain  a  group  of 
young  veterans  tomorrow  evening." 

"Why,  that  will  be  fine!"  said  Mrs. 
Eldredge.  "You've  been  blue  ever  since 
the  USO  closed.  Now  you'll  be  doing 
just  what  you  like  to  do  again." 

"But — but,  Mother,  these  veterans 
are  all  plastic  surgery  cases,"  faltered 
Sally.  "You  know  what  that  means. 
They  will  probably  be  terribly  scarred. 
It  makes  me  shudder  to  even  think  of 
looking  at  them." 

Sally's  mother  ladled  the  chowder 
into  a  tureen.  "I  begin  to  understand 
how  you  feel,"  she  replied.  "Well,  Sally, 
I  know  I  can  trust  you  to  decide  for 
yourself.  Here  comes  your  father !  Why 
don't  you  tell  him  about  it?" 

Mr.  Eldredge  sniffed  boyishly,  as  he 
entered  the  neat  kitchen. 

"I  smell  your  chowder  clear  down  the 
street,"  he  told  his  wife,  "and  it  just 
pulled  me  right  along.  There's  nothing 
like  your  chowder,  Bess." 

He  gave  one  of  Sally's  curls  a  gentle 
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tweak.  "Still  down  in  the  dumps?"  he 
teased.  "No  new  uniforms  around?" 

Sally  felt  the  color  creep  into  her 
cheeks.  So  her  father  had  noticed  how 
deep  she  was  in  the  doldrums!  She 
must  have  "moped"  more  than  she 
realized.  She  waited  until  after  supper 
to  tell  him  of  Mrs.  Akin's  invitation. 

Mr.  Eldredge  looked  at  her  gravely. 
"Well,"  he  said,  "you  got  a  lot  of  fun 
out  of  being  kind  to  the  fellows  who 
were  strong  and  handsome !  I  won't  say 
you  ought  to  get  more  out  of  being 
kind  to  those  who  are  maimed  and 
crippled  because  human  beings  are  con- 
trary creatures.  It's  no  use  to  attempt 
to  deceive  ourselves.  Anyhow,  Sally, 
I'm  sure  these  boys  don't  want  any 
mawkish  sympathy.  Help  them  all  you 
can,  but  don't  develop  a  martyr  com- 
plex. Do  it  because  you  want  to." 

Sally  thought  of  her  father's  words 
the  next  afternoon  when  she  came  home. 
His  remark  about  a  "martyr  complex" 
had  stuck  in  her  mind. 

"Mrs.  Akin  invited  Agatha  Pearce 
and  Priscilla  Lucas  to  her  party  for  the 
veterans  this  evening,"  she  told  her 
mother.  "But  Mrs.  Pearce  won't  let 
Agatha  go  because  she  doesn't  think 
young  people  should  be  saddened  by 
coming  in  contact  with  those  who  are 
maimed  and  crippled,  and  Priscilla  has 
decided  that  it  will  be  too  much  for  her 
nerves,  so  I'll  have  to  go  alone.  Mrs. 
Akin  will  send  me  home  in  her  car  after 
the  party  is  over." 

Sally  gave  her  brown  hair  an  extra 
brushing,  subdued  the  few  freckles  on  her 
nose  with  just  the  right  amount  of  pow- 
der, and  put  on  the  pink  dress  the  boys 
at  the  USO  always  liked.  She  took  a 
last  look  at  herself  and  felt  a  quick 
little  tingle  of  pleasure.  It  was  nice  to 
be  young  and  pretty  and  to  be  going 
somewhere,  even  if  you  were  just  a  tiny 
bit  apprehensive. 


A  welcoming  glow  of  light  streamed 
through  the  fanlight  over  the  door  of 
the  Akin  mansion  and  made  a  path  of 
gold  down  the  steps.  Mrs.  Akin,  slim, 
white-haired  and  lovely  in  a  filmy  black 
gown  with  a  string  of  pearls  about  her 
neck,  greeted  Sally  warmly. 

"You  certainly  belong  to  the  Depend- 
ables,  Sally,"  she  remarked,  with  a 
smile.  "I'm  so  glad  you  didn't  fail  me. 
I  know  you'll  enjoy  meeting  the  boys. 
Come  right  into  the  parlor  and  get  ac- 
quainted." 

The  big  room  had  none  of  the  cold, 
formal  appearance  common  to  a  good 
many  large  parlors.  The  furniture  looked 
as  if  it  was  intended  to  be  used  and  not 
merely  looked  at.  Just  now  several 
young  men  occupied  the  big  easy  chairs. 
There  was  a  little  break  in  the  buzz  of 
conversation  as  Mrs.  Akin  and  Sally 
came  in.  Sally  was  acutely  conscious  for 
a  moment  of  scarred  faces  and  of  others 
still  mercifully  hidden  by  bandages.  But 
the  warm,  strong  hand  clasps,  the  frank 
admiration  in  the  eyes  of  the  boys  and 
their  friendly  banter  put  her  at  her  ease 
immediately. 

Tears  filled  her  eyes  once  or  twice, 
but  she  crowded  them  fiercely  back.  If 
these  boys  who  had  suffered  so  much 
could  laugh  and  joke,  she  could.  And 
then  she  noticed  a  young  fellow  who 
sat  alone,  pretending  to  be  absorbed  in 
a  magazine.  The  lower  part  of  his  face 
was  swathed  in  bandages.  His  eyes  were 
a  brilliant  blue  and  his  thick  mane  of 
wavy  hair  had  a  coppery  glint.  He  had 
evidently  been  very  handsome,  thought 
Sally. 

The  young  man  gave  Sally  one  quick, 
comprehensive  glance  and  his  expression 
suggested  that  for  some  reason  he  had 
found  her  "wanting."  With  a  nod  and 
a  few  coldly  polite  words,  he  turned 
curtly  back  to  his  magazine. 

Sally  was  puzzled.  There  was  some- 
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thing  about  him  she  couldn't  put  into 
words  at  first.  Then  it  came  to  her. 
Carl  Eklund  was — sullen.  Yes,  that  was 
it!  He  looked  and  acted  oddly  like  a 
small  boy  who  had  just  made  up  his 
mind  to  "throw  down  his  marbles"  and 
quit. 

Sally  laughed  and  joked  but  she  was 
conscious  of  Carl's  grim,  bandaged  face 
in  the  background.  She  felt  that  he  re- 
sented her  presence  and  wished  she 
would  go  home. 

"I  don't  really  blame  him,"  she 
thought.  "After  what  he's  probably  been 
through,  he  naturally  thinks  I'm  a 
pretty  little  flittergibbet." 

Sally  was  so  busy  with  the  other 
boys  she  gradually  forgot  Carl  and 
gave  herself  up  to  having  a  good  time. 
Not  until  refreshments  were  served  in 
the  dining  room  did  she  suddenly  re- 
member him  and  his  aloofness.  Making  a 
laughing  excuse,  she  went  back  into 
the  parlor.  Carl  was  sitting  just  as  he 
3iad  before,  but  he  was  not  pretending 
to  read.  He  was  staring  out  of  the 
window  into  the  moonlit  garden.  Sally 
sat  down  almost  in  front  of  him  so 
that  he  could  not  ignore  her. 

"Mrs.  Akin's  garden  is  lovely,  isn't 
at?"  she  asked  sociably.  "In  winter  the 
red  berries  on  those  shrubs  by  the  gate 
Hook  like  thousands  of  ruby  beads.  And 
do  the  birds  love  them!" 

Carl  Eklund  said  nothing  whatever. 
He  had  the  courtesy  to  turn  his  head 
and  look  at  her,  but  his  blue  eyes  were 
•dark  and  stormy. 

"Like  West  Chop  before  a  gale," 
thought  Sally.  Her  chatter  sounded 
-empty  and  meaningless.  She  was  grow- 
ing a  trifle  vexed. 

"Where  is  your  home?"  she  asked  for 
lack  of  something  else  to  say. 

"Chicago,"  he  answered  briefly.  "My 
father  is  manager  of  a  grain  elevator 
there." 


Sally  ran  on  enthusiastically  for  a 
few  minutes  about  the  wheat  fields  of 
the  great  West  and  the  thrill  it  must 
be  to  see  the  grain  loaded  for  shipment 
to  all  the  world.  Carl  said  nothing. 
Again  there  was  silence. 

"Are  you — are  you  going  into  the 
grain  business?"  asked  Sally,  deter- 
mined to  keep  the  conversation  going. 

An  ugly  glint  showed  in  Carl's  eyes. 
"I  didn't  intend  to,"  he  said.  "Maybe 
it's  the  best  thing  I  can  do  now.  I — I 
was  studying  to  be  a  musician,  a  violin- 
ist, before — "  He  stopped  abruptly. 

"But  why  can't  you  go  on  with  your 
plans?"  inquired  Sally. 

"With  a  face  that  will  always  be  as 
scarred  and  seamed  and  puckered  as  an 
old  leather  boot?"  demanded  Carl 
harshly.  "What  audience  would  ever 
want  to  look  at  me?" 

Sally  drew  a  deep  breath.  "Carl,  I 
don't  believe  it's  half  as  bad  as  you  make 
it  out  to  be!"  she  declared.  "If  you  can 
bring  this  old  world  the  thrill  and  the 
joy  of  real  music,  people  won't  care  how 
you  look.  And  when  God  gives  us  a 
talent,  He  expects  us  to  use  it." 

"God!"  repeated  Carl,  his  voice  shak- 
ing. "I — I  used  to  believe  in  God  but 
now  He  seems  far  away  and  dim. 
Whenever  I  look  in  the  mirror — well, 
perhaps  we'd  better  not  talk  about  it!" 

"You'll  just  have  to  play  so  beau- 
tifully folks  will  forget  all  about  your 
face,"  insisted  Sally.  "You  can  do  it, 
Carl,  if  you  love  music  enough." 

"You  seem  to  know  all  about  it," 
said  Carl,  but  there  was  a  different  note 
in  his  voice. 

Sally's  heart  gave  a  joyous  throb. 
"Have  you  got  your  violin  with  you?" 
she  wanted  to  know. 

He  shook  his  head.  "I  never  meant 
to  touch  it  again,"  he  confessed.  "I  told 
Mother  to  give  it  away,  but  she  won't." 

"Carl     Eklund,     you     ought     to     be 
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spanked !"    declared    Sally    indignantly. 

Carl  laughed.  His  laughter  sounded 
rusty  and  seemed  to  startle  him  as  much 
as  it  did  Sally. 

"Suppose  you  try  it,"  he  suggested. 

"I  know  that  Mrs.  Akin  has  a  very 
sweet-toned  violin,"  said  Sally.  "Play  us 
something  before  I  go  home.  I  want  to 
hear  you." 

Carl  stiffened,  but  Sally  saw  his  long 
fingers  close  as  if  he  already  held  the 
violin  bow  again. 

"Sally,  you're  a — a — "  he  began. 

"A  pest,"  finished  Sally  promptly. 
"But  I  want  to  hear  you  play." 

"I'm  out  of  practice,"  protested  Carl. 
"How  do  I  know  what  kind  of  a  noise 
I'll  make?  Maybe  I'll  sound  like  a 
bunch  of  cats  fighting." 

Sally  giggled.  "I  just  love  to  hear 
cats  sometimes,"  she  returned.  "They 
sound  so — so  thrilling." 


Again  Carl  laughed.  "Well,  if  Mrs. 
Akin  will  lend  me  her  violin,  I'll  make 
some  kind  of  a  squawk,"  he  promised. 

"Sally,  have  you  deserted  us?"  asked 
one  of  the  other  boys. 

Sally  sprang  to  her  feet.  A  good  Jun- 
ior Hostess  must  never  spend  all  her 
time  talking  to  one  person.  But  after- 
ward, when  Carl  Eklund  cradled  the 
violin  under  his  bandaged  chin  and 
brought  into  Mrs.  Akin's  parlor  the 
wonder  and  the  magic  of  real  music, 
Sally  sat  spellbound. 

"Oh,  if  I  could  only  play  the  violin 
as  you  can !"  she  said  to  Carl  when  she 
got  a  chance  to  speak  to  him  a  little 
later.  "But  I  haven't  a  bit  of  talent." 

Carl  chuckled.  "Sally,  you've  got  a 
lot  of  talent,"  he  assured  her.  "The 
talent  of  helping  people." 

"Oh,  that!"  Sally  laughed.  "That's 
just  fun." 


THE     MONEY     BOX 
By  STANLEY  C.  CRAYOVSKI 


Scattered  about  the  letter  box  below 
are  various  kinds  of  money  used 
throughout  the  world.  Take  up  a  mental 
checking  position  and  see  how  many 
kinds  you  can  identify.  Start  with  any 
letter  and  continue  with  letters  that 
adjoin  above,  below,  or  at  the  corners. 
Letters  may  be  used  as  double  ones, 
and  as  many  times  as  necessary.  For 
example,  if  you  start  with  "D"  in  the 
last  line  down  you'll  find  the  American 
DOLLAR. 

A  money-wise  person  should  identify 
at  least  15  kinds  of  money.  (For  An- 
swers, see  page  1  0.) 
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BLACKMAILER 
IS  THWARTED 

By  MAREL  BROWN 


RALPH  BENSON  sat  on  the  edge 
of  his  chair,  his  clenched  fist 
pressed  hard  against  the  lawyer's 
desk.  "And  that,  Mr.  Holloway,  is  the 
whole  story,"  he  concluded,  without  re- 
laxing his  tense  position. 

Lounging  in  a  chair  by  the  window, 
Benson's  friend,  Jim  Sutherlin,  yawned 
and  watched  the  two  men,  with  eyes 
half  closed. 

Benson  beat  on  the  polished  mahogony 
top  and  almost  spit  out  the  words :  "I 
mind,  of  course,  having  to  turn  over  to 
a  bunch  of  criminals  the  sum  of  $25,000, 
though  any  father  would  gladly  pay  that 
for  the  safety  of  his  small  son;  but 
there  is  something  about  this  threat  that 
makes  me  want  to  do  something  to  help 
put  a  stop  to  this  blackmail  business." 

Maurice  Holloway,  lawyer  and  legal 
adviser,  had  sat  through  the  recital  of 
Benson's  story  without  saying  a  word. 
He  had  listened  intently,  his  eyes  on  the 
desk,  his  hands  fingering  a  letter  opener. 
He  continued  silent  for  some  minutes, 
then  abruptly  turned  to  face  his  caller 
at  the  side  of  his  desk. 
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"Mr.  Benson,  I  would  like  to  know 
why  you  have  come  to  me  with  this  case. 
You  were  not  satisfied  with  my  handling 
of  your  last  business  transaction,  so  why 
do  you  come  back  to  me  now?" 

"I  came  back  because  you  are  the  only 
person  who  can  help  me.  Outside  of  my 
wife,  no  one  else  knows  that  I  inherited 
$30,000  six  month  ago.  I  have  never  told 
a  soul.  But  I  thought  that  you  might,  in 
your  necessary  legal  dealings,  or  in- 
advertently in  some  conversation,  have 
mentioned  the  fact  to  someone,  and  that 
probably  would  give  you  a  clue  to  work 
on.  No  one  else  should  know  I  have  that 
much  cash  in  the  bank." 

"Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Benson, 
the  clerks  in  the  bank,  both  here  and  in 
your  uncle's  home  town,  know  of  it. 
There  are  plenty  of  ways  for  news  like 
that  to  leak  out.  Professionals  pay  a 
good  price  for  that  type  of  information. 
However,  to  me  this  looks  like  the  work 
of  amateurs." 

Mr.  Holloway  picked  up  the  envelope 
Benson  had  laid  on  his  desk.  It  was  of 
heavy  white  paper,  square,  like  the  in- 
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side  envelope  for  wedding  invitations. 
Out  of  the  envelope  he  pulled  the  letter 
— on  bright  blue,  heavy  paper,  the  mes- 
sage written  in  pencil. 

"See,"  said  the  lawyer,  "this  paper 
itself  indicates  that  the  sender  of  the 
note  is  not  a  business  person.  Isn't  that 
the  kind  of  blotting  paper  that  comes  in 
some  tablets?  The  paper  wouldn't  take 
ink  so  the  message  is  written  in  pencil." 
He  opened  the  sheet  of  paper  and  con- 
tinued: "Another  thing,  look  at  this 
uneven  line  at  the  top  and  bottom.  When 
the  note  was  written  and  the  paper 
folded  it  didn't  quite  fit  this  odd-size 
envelope,  so  the  folded  paper  was 
trimmed.  Being  thick,  the  scissors  kept 
biting  deeper  into  the  paper,  making  a 
curved  line.  Very  amateurish.  See?"  He 
folded  the  sheet  and  ran  an  imaginary 
pair  of  scissors  along  the  top,  following 
the  curved  arc  of  paper. 

Benson  broke  into  the  examination 
of  the  note.  "Well,  Mr.  Holloway,  as  a 
lawyer,  what  suggestion  do  you  make? 
Naturally,  I  don't  want  to  do  anything 
that  would  jeopardize  his  safety." 

Holloway  folded  and  refolded  the 
paper  as  he  pondered  the  case.  At  last 
he  answered :  "It  is  dangerous  to  try  to 
thwart  the  efforts  of  blackmailers  by 
refusing  to  pay,  or  by  setting  traps  for 
them.  I  would  not  advise  that.  Perhaps 
you  could  compromise  with  them — say 
put  $10,000  in  the  old  rock  quarry,  and 
ask  that  they  accept  that,  with  the 
promise  there  will  be  no  further  investi- 
gation from  you." 

Ralph  Benson  glanced  at  his  friend, 
sitting  silently  across  the  room.  At  a 
nod  from  him,  Benson  replied:  "All 
right.  I'll  do  that.  Could  you  ride  out 
with  me  tonight  and  sit  in  the  car  with 
Sutherlin  while  I  go  on  alone,  as  they 
request,  to  deposit  the  money?  That 
would  give  you  an  opportunity  to  make 
plenty  of  observations." 


Holloway  hesitated.  "I — I'm  sorry, 
Mr.  Benson,  but  my  wife  has  a  party  at 
our  house  tonight.  I  couldn't  very  well 
get  away  to  go  with  you.  Maybe  it 
would  be  better  if  you  went  alone — 
that's  what  the  note  requests.  Then  you 
could  come  to  see  me  tomorrow,  report 
all  the  details  and  we  could  work  it  out 
from  then  on." 

"But  why  wait  until  tomorrow? 
Couldn't  I  meet  you  back  here  at  your 
office — let  me  see,  I'm  to  have  the  money 
there  by  ten  o'clock — I  could  meet  you 
here  at  eleven." 

"Make  it  11 :45  and  I  think  I  can  run 
down  here — as  soon  as  our  guests  leave. 
Now,  the  next  thing  is  to  write  the 
note,  asking  for  a  compromise.  It  should 
be  written  by  you.  And  remember,  if  you 
want  them  to  accept  a  compromise  set- 
tlement to  close  the  deal,  you'll  have  to 
give  them  plenty  of  assurance  that  you 
won't  press  the  investigation." 

Holloway  reached  into  a  drawer  of 
his  desk,  drew  out  a  sheet  of  blank,  white 
paper,  pushed  it  and  an  inkstand  over  to 
Benson  and  added,  "I've  found  in  past 
cases  that  people  who  go  in  for  black- 
mail seem  to  be  mighty  suspicious.  They 
recognize  any  double-crossing  in  short 
order." 

Benson  reached  for  the  paper  and  pen. 
The  space  on  the  corner  of  the  desk  was 
not  quite  large  enough  to  write  on,  and 
he  was  too  nervous  and  tense  to  work  in 
a  cramped  space.  He  started  to  move 
around  to  the  other  side,  hesitated,  and 
instead,  pulled  out  the  slide-leaf  of  the 
desk. 

As  the  slide-leaf  came  out  Benson 
stopped,  let  out  a  sound  which  was  half 
groan,  half  hiss.  Holloway,  who  was 
searching  for  a  blotter,  turned  and 
looked  at  Benson,  followed  his  gaze  to 
the  slide-leaf  and  stiffened  as  if  petrified. 
Sutherlin,  rising  from  his  slouched  posi- 
tion,  leaned   over  to   see   what   caused 
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Benson's  startled  sound.  What  he  saw- 
brought  him  to  his  feet,  instantly  alert. 
He  moved  across  the  room  and  stared 
down  at  the  slide-leaf,  then  at  the  two 
men,  both  of  them  still  rigid — one  with 
surprise,  the  other  with  fright. 

Sutherlin  put  his  right  hand  in  his 
pocket,  eyed  Holloway  and  said :  "I 
don't  like  the  looks  of  this.  Ralph  fold 
that  blue  letter  back  like  it  came  out  of 
the  envelope.  Xow,  pick  up  those  thin 
strips  of  blue  paper  from  the  slide-leaf 
and  fit  them  to  the  uneven  side  of  the 
letter." 

Benson  obeyed.  Four  thin  strips  of 
heavy  paper,  exactly  the  same  shade  of 
blue  as  the  letter,  lay  on  the  slide-leaf. 
These  he  mashed  between  his  thumb  and 
forefinger,  held  the  folded  letter  tightly 
together,  and  placed  the  curved  strips 
across  the  curved  edge.  They  fitted  ex- 
actly. 

Benson  was  breathing  hard.  The  un- 
mistakableness  of  what  he  held  in  his 
hand  seemed  to  take  a  full  minute  to 
reach  his  brain.  When  it  did  he  turned 
on  Holloway  a  face  that  registered  dis- 
gust and  contempt.  He  opened  his  lips 
to  speak,  but  all  he  could  say  was — 
"You!" 

As  if  released  from  some  hypnotism 
by  that  one  word,  Holloway  answered, 
angrily,  "Wait  a  minute  .  .  ." 

But  Sutherlin  interrupted,  his  hand 
still  jabbed  firmly  in  his  coat  pocket. 
"Sorry,  Mr.  Holloway,  there  isn't  much 
you  can  say.  I  happen  to  be  Ralph 
Benson's  good  friend  on  visit  here  from 
Detroit,  but  I  am  also  a  detective.  He 
couldn't   understand   why   I   insisted   on 


his  coming  to  you  with  this  case.  He 
told  me  about  the  way  you  handled  the 
last  deal  for  him,  that  you  two  had  had 
words,  that  he  had  sworn  never  to  come 
back  to  you  again.  That  wouldn't  have 
been  altogether  suspicious  if  he  had  not 
also  said  you  were  the  lawyer  he  had 
gone  to  a  year  ago  about  his  inheritance 
of  the  $30,000.  I  happened  to  know  that 
you  have  handled  three  very  similar 
cases  in  the  last  two  years." 

Sutherlin  paused.  Benson  got  up  and 
moved  back  a  few  steps.  Holloway,  his 
jaw  at  first  set  in  a  hard  line,  gradually 
relaxed  it,  not  as  one  who  is  resting, 
but  as  one  who  suddenly  loses  the  will 
to  keep  it  in  a  hard  line.  Without  raising 
his  eyes,  he  asked,  "Don't  you  think  you 
had  better  let  me  explain?" 

"Explain?  There's  nothing  you  can 
explain,  except  how  you  lost  your  sense 
of  reason  and  stooped  to  this  blackmail 
racket.  I  had  my  own  ideas  about  what 
would  be  the  final  outcome  of  this  case — 
but  I  never  expected  it  to  be  over  so 
soon.  Too  bad  for  you  that  you  didn't 
make  a  clean  sweep  of  all  the  trimmings 
that  day — or  use  the  slide-leaf  again. 
Benson,  hand  him  his  overcoat,  and  be 
sure  there  isn't  a  gun  in  it." 

Holloway  slowly  stood  up  and  put  on 
the  coat.  Following  the  direction  of 
Sutherlin,  who  motioned  with  the  pocket- 
hidden  hand,  he  walked  toward  the  door. 
Sutherlin  followed  close  behind  him  and 
said  over  his  shoulder,  "Benson,  switch 
out  the  light  and  close  the  door.  And  be 
sure  not  to  lose  that  blue  letter — and 
the  four  curved  strips  the  same  shade 
of  blue." 


vNE  of  the  illusions  of  life  is  that  the  present  hour  is  not  the  critical,  decisive  hour. 
Write  it  on  your  heart  that  every  day  is  the  best  day  of  the  year.  — Emerson 


What  this  sad  world  needs  is  someone 
to  put  it  in  good  heart  about  living. 

In  an  age  when  dismal  forecasts  are 
being  made  on  every  side  and  problems 
great  and  small  oppress  us — the  immedi- 
ate pressing  economic  one  perhaps  most 
of  all — it  is  heartening  in  the  extreme 
to  see  a  picture  as  impressively  optimistic 
as  Frank  Capra's  production  of  "It's  a 
Wonderful  Life." 

Never  in  any  book  or  on  any  stage  or 
from  any  pulpit  has  this  writer  been 
so  profoundly  moved,  his  confidence  so 
restored,  his  faith  in  himself  and  a  com- 
forting Divine  design,  as  in  the  quiet 
absorption  of  this  remarkable  movie. 

In  time  of  war  the  cheapest  of  all  war 
equipment  and  combat  material  is  the 
life  of  the  individual  soldier.  This  is, 
alas,  the  first  great  necessity  of  waging 
a  war:  that  we  think  not  of  the  man — 
except  in  terms  of  man-power. 

For  this  reason — to  keep  the  balance 
even — it  is  equally  vital  that  in  time  of 
peace  we  foster  the  idea  of  the  inesti- 
mable worth,  the  intrinsic,  priceless 
worth  of  man  as  an  individual,  as  an  in- 
dispensable cog  in  the  life  of  his  family, 
his  town,  his  associates  and  the  age  in 
which  he  lives. 

"It's  a  Wonderful  Life"  does  precisely 
this.  It  shows  what  a  void  there  would 
have  been  had  a  man  never  lived;  had 
his  family,  his  community,  his  country 
never  have  known  him,  never  have  had 
his  services,  his  smile,  his  efforts  in  be- 
half of  decency  and  progress. 


To  any  of  you  ill  in  hospitals,  handi- 
capped physically  by  the  war,  or  just 
plodding  along  in  the  routine  military 
service  of  your  country,  this  writer 
strongly  urges  a  thoughtful  reviewing 
of  this  epic  and  inspired  picture.  You'lB 
come  away  convinced  that  God  does  take 
account  of  the  sparrow's  fall — and  of  you. 

All  of  us  have  our  moments  of  keen 
discouragement,  moments  when  we  won- 
der what's  the  use  of  it  all — whether, 
after  all,  the  world  would  not  have  beers 
better  off  had  we  never  been  born  at  all  I 

This  is  because,  like  the  taking  of  a 
beachhead,  we  never  see  the  whole  pic- 
ture, never  see,  in  the  heat  and  the 
monotony  of  our  job,  the  whole  picture, 
and  our  high  role  in  its  success  or 
failure. 

But  those  who  love  us  see,  as  does  our 
country  and  our  God.  Be  of  good  cheer, 
and  let  not  your  hearts  be  troubled.  A 
mightier  hand  than  yours,  a  keener  eye, 
a  greater  understanding  sees,  knows  and 
evaluates  every  act  of  your  life,  every 
noble  ideal,  every  unselfish  effort  of 
your  day-to-day  life. 

Have  faith  in  Him  and  in  yourself! 

MARK    CRANE 


BUILD  STRONG 

Therefore  when  we  build,  let  us 
think  that  we  build  forever.  Let  it  not 
be  for  present  delight,  nor  for  present 
use  alone;  let  it  be  such  work  as  our 
descendants  will  thank  us  for,  and  let  us 
think,  as  we  lay  stone  on  stone,  that  a 
time  will  come  when  those  stones  wilf 
be  held  sacred  because  our  hands  have 
touched  them,  and  that  men  will  say,  as 
they  look  upon  the  labor  and  wrought 
substance  of  them,  "See,  this  our  fathers 
did  for  us."  — John  Ruskin 
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By  Carl 


I  am  filled  with  courage  and  determination. 
I  am  filled  with  Pride 

Not  the  vain  pride  of  possession  but  the  greater  pride  of  doing  and  accomplishment. 
For  in  these  United  States  there  are  great  doings  and  great  accomplishments  and  there  are 
mighty  reservoirs  of  courage  and  determination. 

I  stand  on  a  high  place  and  I  say  this  is  America. 

I  say  this  is  MY  America  and  I  turn  my  face  to  the  East, 

And  I  see  many  peoples. 

I  see  a  mixture  of  peoples  in  great  cities, 

And  I  see  a  vast  network  of  transportation  facilities  knitting  these  cities. 

Twin  ribbons  of  steel ;  bands  of  concrete,  giant  birds  of  commerce  with  their  fierce  win*- 

spread  of  shellac-ed  metal  gleaming  against  the  Eastern  blue. 
I  see  the  frothy  wakes  of  coastwise  shipping ; 
The  smudge  of  oil  and  coal  smoke  against  the  horizon  ; 
Hear  distant  hum  of  turbines  ;  the  faint  reverberation  of  whistles. 
And  all  these  are  but  part  of  the  network  linking  this  city  with  that  city  and  these  peoples 

wih  those  peoples. 
Strangers  to  one  another  and  yet  not  strangers,   but  each  a   citizen   of  this   commonwealth 

and  each  with  the  deep   and  unutterable  desire  to  make   America   a  living,   human   force 

for  the  greater  good  of  her  citizens,  and  the  never-ending  envy  of  her  neighbors. 
And  to  the  East  I  see  industry  and  the  halls  of  science  and  learning  and  the  higher  expression 

of  arts. 
And  my  heart  swells  with  pride  for  there  in  the  East  is  much  of  doing  and  accomplishment. 
And  I  am  proud,  for  this  same  East  is  part  of  America,  and  I,  too,  am  a  part  of  America. 

And  I  turn  my  face  to  the  South. 

I  turn  my  face  south  to  beauty  of  the  magnolia  trees  and  the  scent  of  honeysuckle  and  the 

soft  rhythmic  lullaby  of  a  negro  woman. 
I  turn  my  face  to  the  gospel  shouting  and  the  sweating  bodies  and  the  chanting  voices  of 

the  field  hands. 
I  see  cotton  in  the  field  and  cotton  in  the  bale. 
I  see  tobacco  in  the  field  and  tobacco  in  the  cask. 
And  there  are  the  piney  woods  and  the  river  boats  on  the  Mississippi  and  the  lusciousness 

of  a  Georgia  peach  and  that  certain  blue  of  Kentucky  blue  grass. 
I  turn  my  face  to  New  Orleans,  and  Memphis,  and  Savannah,  and  Atlanta,  and  to  the  cabin 

where  Lincoln  was  reared  and  the  estate  where  Washington  was. 
I  see  the  oil  and  rice  fields  of  Louisiana  and  the  vast  expanse  of  Texas,  and  I  feel  a  rising 

emotion  in  my  throat. 
And  I  am  proud,  for  this  same  South  is  a  part  of  America  and  I,  too,  am  a  part  of  America. 

And  from  my  pinnacle  I  turn  my  face  North. 

I  turn  my  face  to  the  north  and  there  are  lakes  and  forests  and  green  rolling  farms  and  s 

labyrinth  of  mines 
And  all  the  natural  wealth  to  keep  a  dozen  great  nations  are  here. 
Barley  and  Rye  and  Flax  and  Oats  and  Corn  and  Wheat  and  Clover, 
Rich  beds  of  Iron  Ore  and  Salt  Mines  and  Silver  Mines  and  Copper  and  Coal. 
And  I  see  Butter  Fat  and  good  Wheat  Flour  and  Milk  and  Cream  and  fresh  killed  Meat. 
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And  I  smell  the  violets  of  Wisconsin  and  the  Wild   Prairie  Rose  of   North  Dakota   and  th« 

Apple  Blossoms  of  Michigan. 
And  to  the  north  I  see  many  peoples 
French,  Poles,  Bohemians,  Fins,  Swedes,  Cornishmen 

But  I  do  not  see  them  as  French,  or  Poles,  or  Bohemians,  or  Cornishmen. 
For  while  they  may  once  have  been  all  of  these,  I  see  them  now  as   my  fellow  citizens,   aa 

my  fellows  ; 
I  see  them  as  one  with  this  great  North. 
And  I  am  proud,  for  this  same  North  is  a  part  of  America  and  I,  too,  am  a  part  of  America. 

And  in  the  West  I  see  California. 

I  turn  to  the  West  and  I  see  Washington 

I  see  the  hunter's  green  of  her  forests  and  the  icy  blue  of  her  lakes. 

And  I  see  the  rivers  and  valleys  of  Oregon  and  thousands  of  cattle  and  millions  of  sheep  and 

a  grey  coyote  whipping  across  the  eastern  bad  lands. 
And  frantic  horses  and  men  showing  grey  and  sweaty  in  the  coral  dust. 
And  in  the  West  I  see  California. 

I  see  the  Redwoods  of  California  and  I  see  a  coast  line  washed  by  the  Pacific  and  I  see  the 
grim  beauty  of  Death  Valley  burned  by  the  sun  and  gleaming  with  the  salt  of  a  long- 
forgotten  sea  and  orange  blossoms  and  bougainvillaea  and  the  sky  filled  with  test  pilots 
and  the  highways  filled  with  the  rush  of  engines,  and  the  beaches  and  the  mountains  and 
the  deserts  teaming  with  visitors  of  every  color,  creed  and  ideology. 
And  I  see  Nevada. 

I  see  Reno,  the  biggest  little  city  in  the  world,  and  I  see  Nevada,  and  I  see  Carson  City. 
And  there  is  Montana  smudged  with  smoke  and  tinted  by  her  copper  mines  and  Utah  and 

Idaho,  and  the  painted  desert  of  Arizona  and  the  clean,  dry  air  of  New  Mexico. 
And  I  look  at  the  West  so  full  of  people  and  places  and  things  and  strangeness  and  beauty. 
And  I  am  proud,  for  this  same  West  is  a  part  of  America,  and  I,  too,  am  a  part  of  America. 

And  with  deep  conviction  and  great  dignity  and  no  hysteria  we  consider  what  must  be  done. 

For  there  is  much  to  do. 

Much  to  be  done  which  needs  doing  quickly,  earnestly,  passionately  but  without  hysteria. 

Above  all  without  hysteria. 

If  there  is  any  among  us  who  is  not  of  us,  talk  to  him  and  persuade  him. 

That  is  one  thing  we  must  do. 

Unite  and  knit   more   closely   all   traditions   so   that   though    there   may   be    many   traditions 

there  will  be  no  factions. 
And  this  is  another  thing  we  must  do. 

We  must  accept  our  duties  and  citizens  with  better  grace  than  ever  before. 
We  must  poll  our  vote  with  greater  thought  and  rear  our  children   with   diligence  so  they 

will  be  more  intelligent  citizens  and  we  must  not  turn  our  backs  on  our  neighbor's  distress 

or   close  our  eyes   to   chicanery  among  those  whom   we  have  clothed  with   the   dignity   of 

public  office. 
For  we  must  be   a   united   force,   with   courage,   with   dignity,    with    humility   but   with    the 

wrath  of  a  vengeful  heaven  for  anyone  within  or  without  our  borders  who  would  tamper 

for  one  instant  with  our  fine  heritage. 
For  this  is  America  and  you  and  I  are  part  of  America 
And  we  are  proud. 

»i»m  bated  on  the  NBC  radio  program.  25 
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Eagerness 


eagerness  :  One  who  is  eager  im- 
patiently desires  to  accomplish  some 
end.  He  displays  insistent  or  intense 
feeling  or  desire.  The  cartoonist  has  por- 
trayed a  type  of  individual  who  is  the 
antithesis  of  eagerness  in  performing 
the  military  duty  which  has  been  as- 
signed him.  It  is  of  course  a  commenda- 
ble thing  to  be  interested  in  good  sports 
such  as  football,  baseball,  racing,  and 
so  forth,  but  duty  comes  first,  and  the 
soldier  who  is  made  of  the  right  stuff 
is  eager  to  perform  his  duty.  No  duty 
is  more  important  than  guard  duty. 

The  good  soldier  of  God  and  Country 
is  always  eager  to  do  his  best.  Through- 
out my  ministry  the  theme,  "Do  your 
best,"  has  been  stressed.  Eagerness  to 
do  one's  best  is  essential  to  successful 
accomplishment. 

Unless  one  is  eager  to  accomplish 
something  in  life  little  is  done.  If  the 
Wright  brothers  had  not  been  eager — 
passionately  desirous — to  accomplish 
their  objective  they  never  would  have 
produced  an  aeroplane.  When  little  boys, 
they  received  a  toy  paper  flying  machine 
with  tiny  propeller  driven  by  a  twisted 
rubber  band.  This  toy  plane's  flying  a 
few  feet,  driven  by  the  rapidly  revolv- 
ing propeller,  demonstrated  to  the 
Wright  boys  that  a  machine  heavier  than 
air,  large  enough  to  carry  a  man,  could 
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rushing  to  guard  duty.  They'll  just  have  to  wait  . 
's  see,  Goosejeathers  won  by  a  nose  at  Saratoga!' 


be  constructed  and  flown.  The  world 
knows  the  story  of  their  accomplish- 
ments, first  the  glider  and  later  an  en- 
gine which  they  themselves  built  and 
installed  in  a  plane  they  had  constructed. 
It  was  on  December  17,  1903,  when  they 
demonstrated  that  a  heavier  than  air 
machine  carrying  a  man  was  practicable. 
On  October  5,  1905,  near  Dayton,  Ohio, 
they  accomplished  their  first  successful 
long  flight  of  more  than  twenty-four 
miles  at  thirty-eight  miles  an  hour.  But 
it  was  their  mighty  eagerness  to  produce 
a  flying  machine  that  would  be  a  prac- 
tical means  of  travel  that  enabled  them 
to  carry  on.  They  were  so  unconquer- 
ably eager  to  succeed  that  for  many 
vears  they  worked  after  hours  and  at 
night  and  expended  their  own  hard- 
earned  money  in  effecting  experiments. 
Undaunted  by  the  discouraging  advice 
of  friends  and  many  failures  they  pressed 
on  with  unyielding  determination. 

The  good  soldier  of  Country  is  eager 
to  get  at  the  enemy  and  force  him  to 
unconditional  surrender,  and  the  good 
soldier  of  Christ  is  eager  to  overcome 
evil  and  to  serve  where  there  is  greatest 

(Continued  on  page  SS) 
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{A   7im*   Anecdote) 
By  Henry  P.  Chapman 


TOURING  the  war,  a  few  days  after 
-*-^  the  Allied  Forces  had  driven  the 
Germans  from  the  airdrome  at  El 
Aouina,  in  North  Africa,  a  Fortress  full 
of  the  brass  from  our  Bombardment 
Group  flew  down  to  the  battered  field  to 
examine  the  type  and  amount  of  damage 
our  Forts  had  wrought  there  in  their 
incessant  milk  runs  over  the  Nazi  air- 
craft nest.  German  and  Italian  planes 
were  scattered  over  the  entire  airdrome 
like  confetti  after  a  wedding.  Burned- 
out  bombers  and  frag-riddled  fighters 
littered  the  field  from  end  to  end — once 
the  whirling  prize  of  the  invulnerable 
Luftwaffe,  now  mute  skeletons  of  an 
American  surprise. 

Near  one  of  the  bomb-perforated 
hangers  the  inspecting  officers  came  upon 
a  wrecked  German  transport  which  evi- 
dently had  been  utilized  as  a  mailplane 
before  it  was  bopped  by  an  American 
bomb.  Mail  bags  and  letters  lay  scattered 
around  the  battered  plane  like  news- 
papers in  the  subways  after  the  rush 
hours. 


One  of  the  officers,  a  bombardier  on» 
one  of  the  Forts  which  just  a  handful) 
of  days  ago  peppered  that  airfield  with; 
bombs,  was  attracted  by  a  super-fancy- 
envelope  peeking  out  from  the  mess  o£" 
mail.  He  picked  it  up  and  tore  it  open.. 
Inside  of  the  unusually  besplendid  en- 
velope was  a  wedding  invitation,  to  an: 
Italian  soldier,  inviting  him  to  the  nup- 
tial ceremonies  of  one  Marionetta^ 
Puglisi,  of  Sicily.  The  officer  smiled,, 
mumbled  something  about  this  being  a. 
small  world  after  all,  and  stuffed  the- 
letter  into  his  jacket  pocket. 

The  American  officer  who  had  torn; 
open  the  letter  was  1st  Lieutenant  Vin- 
cent Puglisi  of  2307  86th  St.  Brooklyn,, 
and  the  girl  in  whose  honor  the  wedding 
invitation  had  been  sent  was  Marionetta 
Puglisi  of  Sicily — his  cousin ! 
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IN  REAL  ESTATE 
By    M.    R.    LINCENFELTER 


LAST  month  we  discussed  jobs  in 
creating  shelter  for  families  and 
for  business.  Now  we'll  look  at  the 
types  of  work  you  can  do  in  placing  oc- 
cupants in  that  shelter.  But,  before  we 
go  into  details,  we  suggest  that  you  send 
thirty  cents  to  Uncle  Sam  for  a  recent 
137-page  pamphlet  titled  Establishing 
and  Operating  a  Real  Estate  and  In- 
surance Brokerage  Business.  Specifically 
send  your  money  to  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  U.  S.  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C. — or 
you  might  pick  it  up  in  person  if  you 
are  near  a  large  city  which  has  a  De- 
partment of  Commerce  Field  Service 
Office. 

Chapters  one  to  eighteen  in  this  pub- 
lication deal  chiefly  with  real  estate 
business  opportunities,  followed  by  six 
chapters  on  insurance,  which  will  be  the 
topic  of  our  next  article.  First  is  a  dis- 
cussion of  The  Broker — his  qualifica- 
tions,  compensation,    etc. ;    then   Forms 
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of  Organisation,  such  as  individual  pro- 
prietorship, partnership,  corporation ; 
Amount  of  Capital  Needed  and  Operat- 
ing Expenses  are  the  topics  of  chapters 
3  and  4.  State  Laws  and  License  come 
next;  then  Listings  of  Properties  and 
Space  for  Rent;  Getting  Customers; 
Selling  Property;  Closing  the  Deal; 
Leasing  Property;  Appraisal  of  Prop- 
erties; Property  Management;  Mort- 
gage Brokerage;  The  Broker  as  a  Spec- 
ulative Buyer;  Selecting  and  Training 
Salesmen;  Real  Estate  Records;  and 
finally  Ethics. 

Among  the  personal  qualifications  that 
are  always  stressed  for  workers  in  the 
real  estate  field  are:  good  health,  ap- 
pearance, and  manners;  good  personal 
habits,  honesty,  and  morals ;  good  com- 
munity standing  and  contacts;  ambi- 
tion and  industry;  intelligence;  initia- 
tive and  perseverance ;  adaptability ;  and 
ability  to  systematize  work.  Honesty  is 
decidedly    the    most    important    of    all 
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qualifications  here.  The  pamphlet  men- 
tioned above  says  this : 

"See  that  all  who  come  in  contact 
with  you  in  a  business  way  are  impressed 
with  your  honesty.  This  is  just  plain 
good  business  and  will  increase  your 
clientele.  If  you  go  beyond  the  truth 
and  misrepresent  the  facts,  you  will  un- 
dermine the  confidence  of  your  custom- 
ers and  prospects.  .  .  .  Show  yourself 
to  be  a  man  whose  word  can  be  relied 
upon  and  whose  judgment  can  be 
trusted.  This  is  the  way  to  get  business, 
keep  business,  and  build  up  more  busi- 
ness." 

The  National  Association  of  Real 
Estate  Boards  has  adopted  a  code  of 
ethics  that  is  binding  on  all  its  members 
and  which  sets  up  rules  of  conduct  to 
guide  the  broker  in  his  relations  with 
other  brokers  and  with  clients,  custom- 
ers, and  the  general  public.  Woe  be 
unto  you  if  you  violate  that  code — for 
you  might  just  as  well  turn  to  another 
less  exacting  line  of  business. 

Here  is  what  happened  to  two  real- 
tors in  one  locality — a  certain  suburban 
community.  The  first  one  began  with 
elaborate  offices,  fine  cars,  and  dapper 
young  salesmen  to  show  his  clients 
around.  Before  long,  however,  com- 
plaints were  heard  of  unfair  and  nearly 
unethical  practices — always  just  within 
the  law,  of  course.  Result:  bankruptcy 
and  a  ruined  reputation. 

The  second  realtor  started  modestly, 
carrying  on  his  business  with  one  as- 
sistant until  he  had  established  himself 
in  the  confidence  of  the  community.  His 
business  has  grown  rapidly  and,  with  it, 
a  fine  reputation  for  honesty  and  fair 
dealing.  Result  of  his  methods:  genuine 
service  to  the  community  which  has  been 
appreciated  by  all  his  neighbors. 

What  types  of  opportunities  are  avail- 
able in  real  estate?  Renting  and  selling 
houses,  apartments,  store  building,  and 


office  are  only  a  part.  Real  estate  ex- 
perts recognize  five  phases  in  their  busi- 
ness :  brokerage,  which  includes  selling 
and  renting;  management  of  property; 
mortgaging;  developing  and  building; 
and  appraisal. 

Management  of  buildings  and  estates 
and  appraising  are  promising  fields  for 
the  future.  For  these,  though,  you  will 
need  education  or  special  training  be- 
yond high  school  if  you  aim  to  reach 
top  places.  An  apprenticeship  training 
with  a  large  real  estate  firm  would  be 
most  helpful,  or  you  might  take  courses 
at  such  universities  as  Columbia,  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Ohio  State,  Rut- 
gers, Harvard,  Northwestern,  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  Colorado, 
University  of  Florida,  and  others.  Write 
to  your  home  town  real  estate  board  for 
full  information  concerning  how  and 
where  to  secure  training  for  this  career. 
And,  of  course,  you  should  turn  first  to 
your  educational  director,  to  the  chap- 
lain, or  the  U.  S.  Armed  Forces  Insti- 
tute. 

You  might  look  forward  to  Building 
Management  if  you  prefer  life  in  a  large 
city.  This  type  of  work  is  generally 
preceded  by  an  engineering  course  or 
college  background  and  experience  in 
actual  building,  for  it  includes  recom- 
mendations for  reroofing,  elevator  main- 
tenance and  repair,  and  other  highly 
technical  problems.  In  the  management 
of  a  large  office  building  there  will  be 
problems  of  hundreds  of  clients.  Here 
there  may  be  fewer  difficulties  than  in 
large  apartment  buildings,  since  men 
usually  accept  decisions  on  color 
schemes,  refinishing  of  floors,  and  on 
minor  service  with  less  fuss  than  women. 
The  requisites  are:  good  organization; 
knowledge  and  experience  in  hiring  and 
dismissing  employees  such  as  scrub 
women,  window  cleaners,  and  operators ; 
a  real  executive  sense  of  the  order  of 
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importance  in  which  things  should  be 
•done;  and  a  mechanical  sense  of  how 
things  should  be  done.  Accounting  is 
•essential,  too,  as  a  background  for  all 
management. 

Apartment  building  management  may 
be  more  difficult  unless  there  is  a  re- 
liable resident  superintendent  who  de- 
votes all  his  time  to  making  tenants 
comfortable  and  happy.  In  that  case,  a 
manager  will  deal  chiefly  with  renting 
problems,  leases,  and  maintenance  of  the 
building.  His  decisions  about  rentals  will 
depend  on  many  factors  such  as  average 
neighborhood  rents,  changing  quality  of 
the  district  as  a  residential  area,  en- 
croachment of  stores  and  factories,  and 
the  attractiveness  of  the  apartments. 

Management  of  farm  property,  which 
was  discussed  in  the  article  on  Farming, 
is  likely  to  be  a  promising  line  for  you. 
One  manager  may  represent  several  in- 
vestors in  the  management  of  farm 
properties. 

Here's  what  the  Government  pamphlet 
says  about  property  management: 

"Operating  an  income  property  is  a 
sizable  business  in  itself.  To  fill  success- 
fully the  role  of  manager  you  will  need 
a  fund  of  knowledge  that  can  only  be 
gained  through  experience. 

"Therefore,  you  can  hardly  expect  to 
become  manager  of  an  important  prop- 
erty such  as  a  large  apartment  house  or 
office  building  until  you  have  consider- 
able experience  and  can  convince  the 
owner  that  you  can  produce  a  satisfac- 
tory profit  on  his  investment.  If  the  work 
appeals  to  you,  however,  you  might  get 
a  start  by  managing  a  small  property 
which  yields  fees  too  small  to  interest 
seasoned  managers  of  big  properties. 
In  this  way  you  can  learn  the  multitude 
of  duties  and  problems  of  property  man- 
agement. 

"There  are  certain   basic    principles, 


however,  which  you  can  study  before- 
hand. [You  will  find  these  given  in  con- 
siderable detail  in  this  chapter.] 

"The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Man- 
agement, Chicago,  Illinois,  a  division  of 
the  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards,  is  a  source  of  further  informa- 
tion. This  national  professional  society 
develops  standards  and  units  for  the  sci- 
entific recording  of  experience  in  the 
management  of  real  estate.  It  has  a 
membership  of  more  than  600  property 
managers  who  do  business  throughout 
the  United  States. 

RESPONSIBILITIES   OF  THE  MANAGEMENT 

"Your  first  responsibility  as  a  man- 
ager will  be  to  earn  and  maintain  a 
maximum  income  from  the  property.  To 
do  this  requires  successful  operation  in 
every  detail.  Furthermore,  it  requires 
that  you  satisfy  both  the  owner  and  the 
tenant.  What  are  the  main  interests  of 
both? 

"The  owner  is  interested  in  protect- 
ing his  capital,  gaining  a  net  return  that 
is  better  than  he  can  obtain  from  other 
investments  of  the  same  risk,  increasing 
the  value  of  his  property,  and  maintain- 
ing the  reputation  of  his  property — often 
spoken  of  as  prestige  of  ownership. 

"The  tenant  is  interested  in  security 
and  safety,  comfort  and  convenience, 
freedom  from  annoyance,  and  the  highest 
possible  standard  of  living — material 
benefits — for  the  rent  paid. 

"There  is  much  more  to  managing 
an  income-producing  property  than  col- 
lecting rents  and  attending  to  tenant 
complaints.  In  fact,  there  are  so  many 
details  to  be  watched  that  the  wise 
manager  budgets  his  time  and  carries 
out  a  definite  program  of  activities. 

"The  duties  of  a  manager  fall  into 
three  broad  classifications — those  per- 
taining to  the  tenants,  those  having  to 
do    solely    with    the    operation    of    the 
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building,  and  those  affecting  the  business 
management  of  the  property." 

After  discussing  other  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  manager,  this  pam- 
phlet insists  that  "beyond  any  and  all 
normal  duties,  a  property  manager's 
program  must  include  constant  study  of 
conditions  and  trends  so  that  he  can  plan 
intelligently  to  operate  the  building  at 
a  profit.  He  must  be  on  his  toes  at  all 
times  so  that  he  can  meet  any  new  de- 
velopments that  occur  in  his  community 
or  building,  and  change  his  plan  when 
necessary. 

"Knowing  real  estate  better  than 
would  either  the  owner  or  the  tenant, 
the  manager  must  make  his  own  deci- 
sions and  they  must  be  good  if  he  is  to 
be  a  success.  He  must  represent  fairly 
both  the  tenant  and  the  landlord  and 
strive  to  bring  agreement  between  them 
when  differences  arise. 

"Certainly,  such  a  program  requires 
clear  thinking,  resourcefulness,  determi- 
nation, and  flexibility  to  solve  the  many 
problems  that  arise  in  property  manage- 
ment." 

Six  specific  lines  of  study  are  sug- 
gested to  accomplish  all  this :  analysis 
of  the  neighborhood;  market  analysis; 
financial  structure  of  property;  rent 
schedule ;  the  budget ;  and  appraisal. 

appraisal  is  a  growing  field  because 
of  the  modern  scientific  approach  to  all 
problems  which  involve  related  statis- 
tics, and  especially  to  population  prob- 
lems and  trends.  Changes  in  business  dis- 
tricts, in  fashions  of  living,  sizes  of 
families,  trends  to  and  from  an  area, 
proximity  of  schools,  churches,  trans- 
portation facilities,  as  well  as  the  rela- 
tive values  of  neighboring  properties 
affect  appraisals.  There  is  also  the  ques- 
tion of  the  amount  of  income  obtainable 
from  a  property  as  well  as  the  actual 
cost  of  replacing  the  building  plus  the 
cost  of  the  land. 


The  appraiser  serves  many  groups  in 
the  real  estate  business,  such  as :  mort- 
gagor, broker,  builder,  and  manager — 
as  well  as  the  Government,  tax  com- 
missions, private  institutions  such  as  in- 
surance companies  and  banks,  and  indi- 
viduals who  wish  to  invest  or  lend  money 
on  property.  Here  you  may  be  paid  on 
a  salary  or  fee  basis.  A  flat  fee  is  pre- 
ferred by  the  Institute  of  Appraisers. 

Individual  mortgaging  of  property  is 
probably  the  least  active  branch  of  real 
estate  since  the  growth  of  Government- 
subsidized  loans.  On  the  other  hand, 
tremendous  possibilities  have  opened  up 
in  organizations  which  lend  on  com- 
panies which  handle  mortgage  funds. 

Accounting  is  a  necessary  background 
for  mortgagors,  plus  ability  to  appraise. 
Engineering  or  construction  experience 
is  helpful  if  the  business  is  personal  and 
in  a  small  community.  Training  in  eco- 
nomics, such  as  any  college  gives,  is 
necessary,  with  continued  study  of 
changing  conditions  in  borrowing  and 
lending  money.  Salesmanship  ability  is 
an  asset  if  mortgages  are  to  be  placed 
individually ;  but  the  field  includes  more 
jobs  in  organizations  which  handle  mort- 
gage funds  than  individual  lending. 
These  are  salaried  jobs.  In  individual 
lending  jobs  you  may  be  paid  a  com- 
mission based  on  the  amount  of  money 
handled. 

By  far  the  largest  number  of  jobs  are 
available  in  selling  and  leasing  proper- 
ties. The  big  job  in  selling  is  turning 
mere  prospects  into  honest-to-goodness 
buyers.  Not  an  easy  job  that!  Your  first 
task  is  to  get  a  list  of  prospects  and 
then  learn  about  the  individual  needs  of 
each  one.  Above  all,  do  not  attempt  to 
sell  a  customer  a  property  which  he 
cannot  afford  to  carry.  In  order  to  build 
respect  and  win  confidence  you  will 
discourage  such  a  purchase.  Essential 
facts  to  know  about  each  customer  are : 
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name,  address,  and  business,  his  business 
standing,  available  money,  present 
financial  and  real  estate  background, 
property  he  has  previously  occupied,  his 
preference  as  to  section  and  type  of 
property,  his  family  connections,  his  out- 
side interests,  his  church  and  club  con- 
nections if  any. 

Judging  suitability  of  the  property  to 
your  client's  needs  is  the  second  step  in 
selling.  After  considering  the  prospect 
and  the  property  separately,  you  must 
consider  them  together.  Showing  the 
property  comes  next  and  then  selling 
according  to  type  of  property;  thaf  is, 
apartments,  income  property,  resort 
property,  farms,  or  an  individual  home. 
For  example,  you  would  not  attempt  to 
sell  an  apartment  to  a  person  who  cannot 
get  along  with  others  or  who  wishes  a 
great  deal  of  freedom. 

When  your  prospect  reaches  the  point 
of  agreeing  to  the  seller's  terms,  you 
are  ready  for  the  last  steps  in  closing 
the  deal,  which  include  a  down  payment 
to  accompany  the  sale  agreement,  prepa- 


ration of  the  contract  and  all  the  final 
details  of  searching  titles  and  arrang- 
ing for  final  settlement. 

The  job  of  leasing — or  renting — 
properties  follows  steps  similar  to  those 
in  straight  selling.  Here  you  must  keep 
exceedingly  careful  listings  of  both 
properties  that  are  available  and  of 
prospective  occupants  for  those  prop- 
erties. And  here,  too,  will  be  the  same 
ups-and-downs,  the  disappointments  that 
come  when  you  think  you  are  just  ready 
for  final  signatures  on  dotted  lines,  only 
to  have  the  whole  transaction  fade  into 
thin  air — and  another  commission  gone. 

Real  estate  is  an  excellent  field  to  con- 
sider if  you  plan  to  remain  in  the  service 
until  you  are  ready  to  retire  on  a  pen- 
sion. We  advise  "teen-age"  service  men, 
or  those  in  the  early  twenties,  to  take  a 
long  view  of  their  work.  First  of  all, 
they  should  complete  their  formal  edu- 
cation through  USAFI  courses,  with 
emphasis  on  subjects  useful  in  the  real 
estate  business.  Then  take  courses  given 
by  the  real  estate  boards. 


(Continued  from  page  26) 

need.  He  is  desirous — eagerly  impatient 
— to  do  all  within  his  power  to  advance 
the  cause  of  his  Divine  Master.  He  is  s> 
eager  that  no  time  is  wasted. 

John  Wesley,  James  Whitefield,  Saint 
Francis  Xavier,  David  Livingstone,  and 
unnumbered  thousands  were  great  serv- 
ants of  God  because  they  possessed  a 
mighty  eagerness  and  passion  to  win 
souls  to  the  Lord.  The  good  soldier  of 
Christ  is  eager  to  help  promote  the 
moral  and  religious  work  of  the  camp 
where  he  is  stationed.  He  does  not  de- 
lay in  offering  his  services  to  his  chap- 
lain. He  has  a  burning  passion  for 
service  and  for  the  service  which  leads 
men  to  accept  Christ  as  their  teacher, 
leader,  example,  and  Savior. 


TWO  ROUTES  TO  HAPPINESS 

There  are  two  ways  of  being  happy: 
We  may  either  diminish  our  wants  or 
augment  our  means — either  will  do — 
the  result  is  the  same ;  and  it  is  for  each 
man  to  decide  for  himself,  and  do  that 
which  happens  to  be  the  easiest. 

If  you  are  idle  or  sick  or  poor,  how- 
ever hard  it  may  be  to  diminish  your 
wants,  it  will  be  harder  to  augment 
your  means. 

If  you  are  active  and  prosperous  or 
young  or  in  good  health,  it  may  be  easier 
for  you  to  augment  your  means  than  to 
diminish  your  wants.  But  if  you  are 
wise,  you  will  do  both  at  the  same  time, 
and  if  you  are  very  wise  you  will  do  both 
in  such  a  way  as  to  augment  the  general 
happiness  of  society. — Franklin. 


TVTOT  long  ago,  driving  along  a  Pennsylvania  highway,  I  picked  up  a  young  fellow 
who  was  studying  for  the  ministry.  With  his  thick-lensed  glasses  and  dreary 
mien  he  looked  a  little  like  a  sick  owl.  He  didn't  use  slang,  he  said,  he  didn't  smoke, 
he  didn't  go  to  movies.  He  was  keeping  himself,  so  he  said  "inviolate  and  apart," 
for  the  great  service  for  which  God  had  called  him.  It  was  men's  souls  which  inter- 
ested him,  he  said,  not  their  hungers,  their  pleasures,  or  their  weaknesses.  He  could 
not  risk  being  contaminated  by  their  sweat,  even  if  that  sweat  was  the  result  of 
personal  battles  with  the  devil. 

And  I  thought  as  I  listened  to  him,  keeping  my  eyes  on  the  super  loveliness  of 
rolling  green  hills  and  a  cloudless  sky,  of  something  I  read  years  ago  about  negative 
virtue.  It  came  from  the  pen  of  Jerome  K.  Jerome,  and  went  something  like  this : 

"According  to  this  theory,  the  most  virtuous  thing  in  all  nature  would  be  the 
oyster.  He  is  always  at  home  and  always  sober.  He  is  never  noisy,  and  I  can't  call 
to  mind  a  single  one  of  the  Ten  Commandments  that  he  ever  breaks.  He  never  enjoys 
himself,  and  he  never  gives  a  moment's  pleasure  to  another  living  creature.  I  can 
imagine,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  "I  can  imagine  the  oyster  lecturing  the  lion  on  the 
subject  of  morality:  'You  never  hear  me  howling  round  the  camps  and  villages, 
making  night  hideous,  frightening  quiet  folk  out  of  their  wits.  Why  don't  you  go 
to  bed  early,  as  I  do?  I  never  kill  antelopes  or  missionaries!  Why  can't  you  live  on 
salt  water  and  germs,  or  whatever  it  is  I  do  live  on?  Why  don't  you  be  more  like 
me?'" 

But  alas,  in  the  business  of  life,  in  the  sweat  of  trying  to  be  decent  and  fair,  one 
encounters  both  the  good  and  the  bad,  the  weak  and  the  strong.  All  need  a  cheerful 
countenance,  a  helpful  compassion.  Jerome  pictures  the  negatively  virtuous  man 
seeking  entrance  and  St.  Peter  saying :  "This  is  the  place  of  men  and  women  who 
have  lived.  For  the  sinners  who  fight  for  the  right;  not  the  righteous  who  run  with 
their  souls  from  the  fight!" 
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Bible 

(A   Chapter  from  How   to  Read  the  Bible) 

By  Edgar  Goodspeed 


HPHE  obvious  way  to  read  a  book  is  to 
begin  at  the  beginning  and  read  it 
through;  to  look  at  the  end  to  see  how 
it  is  coming  out  is  weakness. 

But  the  Bible  is  not  a  book,  but  a 
library.  How  do  you  read  a  library? 
Certainly  not  by  taking  the  catalog  and 
reading  first  the  first  book  listed  in  it, 
then  the  second,  and  so  on.  Nor  do  you 
read  it  shelf  by  shelf,  beginning  at  the 
upper  lefthand  corner.  You  follow  some 
definite  interest,  or  you  decide  upon  some 
principle  to  guide  your  reading. 

The  Bible  has  all  the  range  and  variety 
of  a  library.  It  was  written  on  two  con- 
tinents, in  three  languages,  by  a  hundred 
authors,  scattered  over  a  thousand  years. 
Not  only  Egypt  and  Babylon,  Palestine 
and  Syria,  but  Greece  and  Rome  wit- 
nessed its  origins.  Its  various  parts  re- 
flect widely  different  levels  of  morals 
and  civilization. 

Its  very  name  declares  it  is  a  library, 
for  it  is  just  a  modern  form  of  the 
Greek  work  biblia,  which  meant  "papy- 
rus scrolls,"  the  prevalent  book-form  of 
antiquity.  In  the  early  days  of  Chris- 
tianity, men  had  not  learned  how  to 
assemble  all  of  the  Old  Testament,  or 
even  all  of  Homer  into  one  book.  As 
they  knew  the  Bible,  it  took  forty  or 
fifty  scrolls  to  accommodate  its  eighty 
books.  It  was  in  fact,  as  well  as  in  name, 
a  library — The  Books,  par  excellence. 

As  these  sixty-six  or,  with  the  Apoc- 
rypha, eighty  books  are  bound  today, 
,  the  New  Testament  stands  at  the  end  of 
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the  Bible,  but  it  is  the  end  from  which 
most  of  us  approach  it.  We  begin  with 
the  New  Testament.  We  hear  about  the 
Golden  Rule,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the 
Beatitudes,  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
long  before  we  become  interested  in 
Adam  and  Eve,  Noah  and  Abraham,  or 
Joseph  and  his  brethren.  Nor  do  the 
kings  and  prophets  of  Israel  ever  equal 
in  their  interest  and  value  to  us  the 
figures  of  Jesus  and  His  chief  apostles. 

The  teachings  of  the  Old  Testament, 
too,  lofty  as  many  of  them  are,  do  not 
come  home  to  our  conscience  as  those  of 
Jesus  do,  and  the  problems  that  con- 
cerned the  prophets  never  fit  into  our 
religious  experience  as  do  those  dealt 
with  in  the  Four  Gospels  or  the  letters 
of  Paul.  The  world  of  Jesus  is  much 
closer  to  our  own  than  that  of  the  ancient 
Hebrews  can  possibly  be,  no  matter  how 
hard  we  try  to  understand  it  and  sympa- 
thize with  it. 

And  the  Gospels  speak  a  much  plainer 
language,  both  of  fact  and  of  symbol, 
than  do  the  prophets  or  even  the  Psalms. 
The  Twenty-third  Psalm  is  indeed  dear 
to  the  hearts  of  mankind,  but  hardly 
dearer  than  the  fourteenth  chapter  of 
John.  Generally  speaking,  few  of  the 
parables  call  for  much  explanation  for 
us  while  the  sayings  of  the  prophets  do. 

Above  all,  the  New  Testament  as  a 
whole  meets  us  on  a  far  higher  moral 
and  religious  level  than  the  Old.  It  calls 
us  upward  to  the  plane  on  which  we 
want  to  live.  It  offers  us  a  great  religious 
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experience  of  faith,  hope,  and  love,  and 
it  makes  it  irresistibly  attractive,  as  the 
Old  Testament,  with  all  its  arts  of 
rhetoric,  never  did. 

So  it  is  right  to  approach  the  Bible 
by  way  of  the  New  Testament.  But  how 
shall  we  approach  the  New  Testament? 
Shall  we  begin  with  Matthew  because 
he  stands  first,  at  the  portal  ? 

No,  let  us  begin  with  the  Gospel  of 
Mark.  Not  because  it  is  older  by  a  few 
years  than  Matthew's,  nor  because  Mat- 
thew repeats  almost  all  of  it  in  his,  but 
because  it  is  the  most  narrative  of  the 
Gospels;  it  most  vividly  tells  a  story. 
And  what  a  story!  The  great  tragedy; 
heroic  tragedy  at  its  best  and  greatest, 
all  the  more  so  because  it  is  not  just  the 
elaborate  fancy  of  some  gifted  artist, 
Shakespeare  or  Dante,  but  the  un- 
varnished truth  told  as  Mark  had  been 
told  it  by  those  who  had  seen  the  action 
it  records.  Told  by  a  man  who  was  not 
shaping  his  information  to  some  pat- 
tern of  his  own,  or  guided  by  any  rules 
of  literary  art,  but  humbly  using  his 
powers  to  create  or  to  control,  and  writ- 
ing to  preserve  his  memories  of  the  re- 
ports of  eyewitnesses  already  dead,  a 
story  too  great  to  be  allowed  to  perish. 
Indeed,  Mark  is  less  a  gospel  than  the 
materials  out  of  which  more  studied  and 
finished  gospels  were  later  written,  by 
men  who  realized  the  use  that  could  be 
made  of  it  for  ends  they  clearly  saw. 

Let  us  begin  the  reading  of  the  Bible 
with  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  and  let  us  read 
it  not  piecemeal,  as  if  it  were  very  dif- 
ficult; the  Gospels  are  as  a  matter  of 
fact  very  easy  reading,  full  of  interest 
and  action.  Among  the  Greek  manu- 
scripts of  the  New  Testament,  those  of 
the  Gospels  are  much  more  numerous 
than  those  of  any  other  part  or  of  the 
whole,  and  even  today  the  Gospels  are 
sold  and  read  in  much  greater  numbers 
than  any  other  parts  of  the  Bible.  If  we 


ask,  "How  is  the  Gospel  of  Mark  to  be 
read?"  the  answer  is,  "At  one  sitting," 
as  any  close-packed,  swiftly  moving 
story  should  be  read.  It  can  easily  be 
read  aloud  in  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  to 
oneself  in  half  that  time. 

Mark  consists  in  the  main  of  a  num- 
ber of  apparently  detached  incidents,  in 
each  of  which  Jesus  does  or  says  some- 
thing of  great  significance.  The  atten- 
tive reader  will  observe  that  the  shadow 
of  the  Cross  falls  across  the  pages  al- 
most from  the  beginning,  and  that  Jesus 
soon  perceives  His  danger  and  three 
times  retreats  before  it.  But  at  length 
He  turns  upon  His  foes  and  critics,  pre- 
pares to  face  them  at  their  great  festi- 
val and  in  their  stronghold,  and  sets  out 
for  Jerusalem,  to  make  one  great  deci- 
sive effort  to  win  His  people  to  His 
gospel,  and  take  the  consequences.  Let 
us  read  this  incomparable  story  through, 
for  once  at  least,  at  a  single  sitting,  and 
hear  what  it  has  to  say. 

The  Gospel  of  Mark  had  been  in  cir- 
culation only  ten  or  a  dozen  years  when 
it  was  expanded  into  a  larger  book,  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew.  It  repeated  almost 
every  line  of  Mark,  but  so  filled  in  the 
picture  with  Jesus'  sayings  and  teachings 
that  He  now  appeared  not  so  much  as  a 
Doer  or  Man  of  Action,  but  as  a  Teach- 
er. In  fact,  the  main  literary  feature  of 
Matthew  is  a  series  of  six  sermons  in 
which  it  casts  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
the  most  striking  and  comprehensive 
statement  of  Christian  ethics  ever  made. 
Here  are  found  the  Beatitudes,  the 
Golden  Rule,  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Mat- 
thew saw  in  Jesus'  teaching  the  program 
for  a  new  order  in  human  society,  a  new 
relationship  among  men,  which  he  called 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  The  sermon 
fills  chapters  5,  6,  and  7. 

The  curtain  falls  on  the  Gospel  of 
Matthew  with  Jesus  reunited  with  His 
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disciples  as  a  spiritual  presence,  to  re- 
main with  them  to  the  very  end.  He  had 
preached  to  the  Jews  alone,  but  they  are 
to  carry  His  message  to  foreign  lands. 
Certainly  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  is  a 
much  more  consciously  and  purposefully 
organized  book  than  that  of  Mark. 
Renan,  the  French  historian,  said  it  was 
the  most  important  book  in  the  world. 

Read  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  for  its 
striking  picture  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus, 
set  against  the  background  of  contemp- 
orary Pharisaic  teaching,  in  the  six 
great  discourses,  chapters  5  to  7,  10, 
13,  18,  23,  and  24-25. 

Luke,  like  Matthew,  includes  a  gene- 
alogy of  Jesus,  and  tells  of  His  infancy 
and  something  of  His  youth.  From 
Luke's  story  of  the  angels  and  the 
shepherds,  he  has  been  called  the  "Man 
Who  Gave  Us  Christmas."  What  we 
call  his  Gospel  was  really  the  first 
volume  of  his  two-volume  work  on  the 
beginnings  of  Christianity,  Acts  being 
the  second  volume,  and  presents  Jesus 
as  the  Founder  of  a  new  religion,  Chris- 
tianity. Luke's  historical  interest  led 
him  to  give  us  one  definite  date,  in  the 
usual  Greek  fashion,  by  the  regnal  year 
of  the  Roman  emperor.  It  was  the  date 
of  the  call  of  John  the  Baptist  to  preach, 
in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius  or 
a.d.  29. 

To  him  we  also  owe  our  introduction 
to  Christian  psalmody,  for  he  it  was  who 
preserved  for  us  the  canticles  on  the 
Nativity,  chapters  1  and  2.  Besides  these 
historical  and  literary  interests,  Luke 
evinces  also  a  keen  humanitarian  con- 
cern, for  it  is  he  who  records  the  Parable 
of  the  Good  Samaritan,  called  by  modern 
philanthropists  the  most  characteris- 
tically Christian  of  the  parables.  The 
Prodigal  Son  and  the  Rich  Man  and 
Lazarus  are  other  parables  that  we  owe 
to  Luke.  Like  Matthew,  Luke  made 
copious  use  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark;  in 


fact,  he  followed  Mark's  order  very 
closely,  but  his  Gospel  is  very  different 
from  Matthew's,  with  less  concern  about 
the  religion  of  the  Pharisees  and  more 
interest  in  the  social,  humanitarian,  and 
universal  aspects  of  Jesus'  teaching. 

When  he  wrote,  Christianity  had  al- 
ready passed  out  of  Jewish  hands  and 
was  making  great  progress  among  the 
Greeks  who  were  widely  scattered 
through  the  Roman  Empire.  Luke  was 
less  a  biographer  than  a  historian,  for 
his  purpose  was  the  larger  one  of  show- 
ing how  from  the  life  and  work  of  Jesus 
had  sprung  a  new  religion  that  promised 
to  win  the  world. 

We  shall  think  of  him  again  in  this 
broader  aspect,  when  we  consider  the 
later  histories  in  the  Bible.  For  Luke 
was  the  first  historian  of  Christianity 
and  the  founder  of  Church  history.  But 
the  first  volume  of  his  history  was  so 
complete  in  itself  that  when  the  Four 
Gospels  were  collected  and  published 
a.d.  115-120,  it  was  brought  into  the 
collection  as  one  of  them. 

The  latest  of  the  Four  Gospels  in  date 
is  the  Gospel  of  John.  It  reflects  two 
generations  of  Christian  reflection  and 
experience.  Jesus  had  proved  to  be  far 
more  than  the  Messiah  of  Jewish  ex- 
pectation; through  the  storm  and  stress 
of  persecution,  Christians  had  found  in 
Him  a  great  spiritual  reinforcement, 
indeed  a  new  religious  life  altogether. 
Christianity  was  a  new  birth,  and  the 
Christian  found  himself  transported  to  a 
new  world.  Instead  of  the  brutal  pagan 
scene  about  him,  full  of  darkness,  hatred, 
death,  ignorance,  and  bondage,  he  lived 
in  a  realm  of  Light,  Love,  Life,  Truth, 
Knowledge,  and  Freedom.  It  was  indeed 
a  new  climate  that  he  now  enjoyed,  one 
that  he  had  not  supposed  existed  in  the 
world. 

And  he  had  reached  it  through  Jesus. 
It  was  Jesus  who  had  revealed  it,  and 
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embodied  it,  and  given  His  life  to  com- 
municate it  to  mankind.  So  Jesus  was  a 
Savior.  He  was  the  Bread  of  Life  and 
the  Light  of  the  World.  It  is  this  splen- 
did consciousness  of  what  Jesus  had 
come  to  mean  to  human  life  that  John 
reads  back  into  his  earthly  ministry, 
and  in  the  light  of  the  Christian  cen- 
turies, we  cannot  call  it  an  exaggeration. 
John  said  that  Jesus'  spirit  would  lead 
His  followers  on  to  greater  deeds  than 
He  had  done  and  would  guide  them  into 
fuller  knowledge  of  the  truth — startling 
statements  which  time  has  strangely  ful- 
filled. The  spirit  of  Truth  would  guide 
them  into  the  full  truth.  "You  will  know 
the  truth  and  the  truth  will  set  you  free." 
{John  8:32)  With  all  this  great  concern 
for  the  Christian's  personal  inner  life, 
and  his  communion  with  the  overshadow- 
ing, all  pervasive  spirit  of  God,  that 
"conversation  with  the  universe,"  is  al- 
ways so  much  the  largest  part  of  every 
conscious  existence.  That  is  to  be  his 
great  source  of  strength  and  comfort, 
his  constant  reinforcement.  God  loves 
the  world,  and  forgives  it;  He  does  not 
hate  it.  Jesus  hails  His  followers  as  His 
friends,  not  His  slaves,  and  welcomes 
them  to  a  new  order  of  friendship  and 
love. 

Read  the  Gospel  of  John  for  its  pic- 
ture of  what  the  Christian  gospel  meant 
to  Greek  believers  all  over  the  Roman 
world ;  for  its  recognition  of  Jesus  as  the 
embodiment  of  the  highest  wisdom  of 
God  and  at  the  same  time  the  guide 
and  helper  of  the  individual  human  spirit. 
We  must  begin  the  Bible  with  the 
Gospels,  for  the  rest  of  it  must  be  read 
from  no  lower  point  of  view.  Possessed 
with  the  moral  and  religious  ideas  of  the 
Gospels,  humility,  forgiveness,  aspira- 
tion, purity  of  heart,  faith,  and  good 
will  to  all  mankind,  one  can  read  the 
darkest  pages  of  the  Old  Testament  or 
the  Apocryha  with  tolerance  and  under- 


standing. We  can  look  down  with  com- 
passion upon  the  harshness  and  cruelty 
that  men  of  old  times  permitted  them- 
selves in  the  name  of  God,  for  we  have 
seen  a  nobler  and  better  way.  We  can 
recognize  the  struggle  toward  truth 
and  justice  and  goodness  they  were  so 
slowly  making.  At  the  same  time  we  will 
find  in  their  long,  bitter,  and  bloody 
conflict  many  a  word  and  deed  that  will 
speak  powerfully  to  our  own  religious 
experience  and  moral  needs. 

— Used   by  special  permission   of 
The  John  C.  Winston  Company 


(Continued  from  page  5) 

othy.  From  the  day  I  stepped  aboard 
the  transport  that  took  us  overseas,  that 
had  been  the  one  thing  that  I'd  thought 
about.  Suppose  now  I  stayed  on  here 
for  three  months,  and  Maria  and  I  kept 
on  seeing  each  other,  what  then?  When 
I  faced  that,  I  wasn't  quite  sure,  and  it 
scared  me.  .  .  . 

I  was  hard  at  work  next  morning, 
when  Captain  Clarkson  walked  in.  He 
sat  down  beside  my  desk.  We  talked 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  then,  out  of  a 
clear  sky,  he  asked  me  how  I  would 
like  to  be  transferred.  We  talked  for  a 
few  minutes  longer,  I  did  some  fast 
thinking;  and,  two  days  later,  I  was  in 
Stuttgart.  I've  never  seen  Hannen- 
Wald  or  any  of  its  people  since. 

Well,  I'm  home  now  and  Dorothy  and 
I  are  married.  Oh,  yes,  sure,  I  told  her 
everything  I'm  telling  you.  I'm  as  happy 
as  any  man  has  a  right  to  be.  All  the 
same,  it  pleased  me  no  end,  when  the 
other  day  came  a  letter  from  Professor 
Stockwell,  saying  Maria  was  married 
to  a  Hannen-Wald  boy  she  had  known 
all  her  life.  She  was  a  mighty  sweet 
girl ;  I  sure  hope  he  is  good  enough  for 
her. 


'opic  TALKS 


•  Subject  for  Group  Discussion  (first  week) : 

DEMOCRACY  AND  INDIVIDUAL  FREEDOM 

By   R.&be'd  Gadget   JlirUnei 

•  Questions  and  Scripture  References: 

1.  Do  you  feel  there  is  a  real  Scriptural  basis  for  our  ideal  of  democracy? 
(Proverbs  22:2.) 

2.  Do  you  believe  in  a  democracy  in  Christ?  (Colossians  3:11;  Revelation  14:6.) 

3.  What  do  you  think  James  meant  by  the  law  of  liberty?  (James  1 :25 ;  2:12.) 

4.  Is  it  true  that  our  highest  freedom  is  in  Christ?   (Romans  7:6;  8:21;  John 
8 :36 ;  Galatians  5:1.) 

5.  How  is  religion  linked  with  patriotism?  (Psalm  33  :  12 ;  144 :15  ;  Proverbs  14 :34 ; 
Deuteronomy  4 :  7,  8.) 


•  Resource  Material: 

HPHE  coming  again  of  our  nation's 
birthday  should  call  us  to  review  the 
high  ideals  upon  which  it  was  founded. 
Have  we  achieved  the  freedom  for  which 
our  founding  fathers  planned  and  fought 
and  died  ?  Have  we  attained  our  goal  of 
democracy  upon  which  we  pride  our- 
selves as  a  nation? 

When  General  Douglas  MacArthur 
came  out  in  March  in  favor  of  terminat- 
ing the  occupation  of  Japan  by  his 
forces,  he  made  a  clear-cut  distinction 
between  democracy  and  individual  free- 
dom. Do  you  recognize  such  a  distinc- 
tion? How  far  would  you  apply  that 
distinction  in  our  own  country?  Can 
you  imagine  that  General  MacArthur 
was  more  conscious  of  that  distinction 
here  than  he  perhaps  chose  to  dwell 
upon  it  at  that  time? 
Let's  be  realistic  about  this.  Can  we 
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say  too  much  about  democracy  in  our 
America  when  a  large  proportion  of  the 
voters  of  a  state  are  kept,  by  state  law, 
from  exercising  the  right  of  franchise 
that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  expressly  guarantees  to  them? 
Can  we  expect  Pravda  to  let  us  alone 
on  this  score  as  long  as  we  keep  in- 
sisting that  the  elections  in  Poland  and 
Hungary  must  be  democratic?  Do  we 
think  the  Arabs  in  Palestine  will  let  us 
remain  smug  if  we  repeatedly  fan  the 
fires  of  anti-Semitism  here  in  our  own 
midst,  while  insisting  that  they  refrain 
from  such  undemocratic  procedures? 

Can  we  forget  the  aid  and  comfort  we 
gave  the  Japanese  in  their  conquest  of 
Asia  when  we  allowed  the  individual 
freedom  of  Negroes  to  be  restricted 
when  they  rode  in  buses  or  trains  in 
certain  areas  of  our  republic?   Do  you 
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think  the  new  Japan  that  is  emerging 
will  entirely  forget  the  criticisms  they 
mouthed  concerning  our  boasted  de- 
mocracy? Is  it  not  true  that  each  recur- 
ring Fourth  of  July  should  challenge  us 
to  take  stock  of  our  progress  along  the 
way  toward  a  true  democracy? 

After  all,  democracy  is  an  ideal,  isn't 
it?  It  is  a  long  road;  we  have  come 
only  part  of  the  way  toward  the  goal. 
We  should  not  despair  if  the  goal  has 
not  been  attained.  But  we  should  be 
honest  enough  to  admit  that  the  ideal 
still  lies  ahead,  and  we  should  be 
humble  enough  to  confess  our  shortcom- 
ings and  pledge  ourselves  not  to  stop 
short  of  the  goal  that  beckoned  to  the 
brave  dreamers  who  conceived  this  na- 
tion and  gave  the  world  a  bright  ideal, 
following  the  example  of  France. 

While  the  Big  Four  meeting  was  in 
progress  in  Moscow  in  March  of  this 
year,  a  radio  commentator  remarked 
that,  if  Molotov  and  Secretary  of  State 
Marshall  were  speaking  in  the  same 
language  and  were  trying  to  define  and 
elucidate  the  principle  of  democracy,  it 
would  very  soon  be  apparent  that  the 
two  men  were  not  talking  about  the 
same  thing  at  all. 

Do  you  agree  with  that  statement? 
Is  it  at  all  strange  that  this  should  be 
true?  Can  we  expect  Soviet  Russia  to 
be  a  champion  of  our  ideal  of  de- 
mocracy when  we  remember  the  history 
of  her  present  government  and  the 
bloody  path  by  which  she  came  to 
power  under  the  iron  hand  of  a  minority 
of  her  vast  population?  When  we  talk 
about  the  Iron  Curtain,  do  we  remember 
that  the  real  rulers  of  Russia  are  the 
members  of  the  committee  of  men  whose 
lives  are  closely  guarded  while  they 
seem  almost  deliberately  to  have  cut 
themselves  off  from  outside  contacts  that 
would  enable  them  to  know  what  the 
world  at  large  is  thinking  and  doing? 


Surely  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  lack 
of  Russian  understanding  of  democratic 
ideals  when  full  individual  freedom,  as 
we  know  it  in  America,  is  denied  the 
citizens  of  the  U.S.S.R.  We  should 
realize  that  some  patient  education  in* 
democratic  ways  must  be  effected  before 
we  can  expect  Russia  to  understand  even 
our  imperfect  realization  of  the  bright 
ideal  of  democracy.  And  she  must  un- 
derstand it  before  we  can  expect  her  to» 
try  to  adopt  it  and  adapt  it  to  her  own 
needs. 

The  New  Testament  teaches  us  of  a 
liberty  in  Christ.  Do  you  think  we 
should  try  to  make  that  liberty  a  step- 
ping-stone in  our  further  realization  of 
true  political  liberty? 

Would  you  say  that  we  shall  have  a 
larger  degree  of  political  freedom  in  our 
land  if  we  try  to  achieve  a  larger  degree 
of  Christian  liberty  in  the  field  of  race 
relations,  by  remembering  that  God 
made  us  all  to  be  brothers — and  act 
accordingly  ? 

This  may  be  very  hard  for  some  of 
us.  But  is  that  any  reason  for  not  trying 
to  be  governed  by  ideals  of  brotherhood? 
Is  that  road — however  difficult  it  may- 
be for  any  of  us — a  harder  road  than 
the  road  we  travel  when  actual  war 
breaks  out  in  God's  world?  Shall  we 
not  be  thankful  that  the  road  of  peaceful 
understanding  and  cooperation  is  still 
open  to  us?  Is  it  not  a  better  road  than 
the  bloody  one  upon  which  men  march 
to  lynch  a  brother — not  because  he  is  a 
brother  but  because  he  is  black  and  pre- 
sumes to  remind  us  of  his  brotherhood? 

One  thing  more :  Is  there  a  man  of  us 
who  cannot  be  a  better  American  by 
being  a  better  Christian?  Is  it  possible 
for  any  land — however  great  and  rich 
and  powerful — to  develop  its  maximum 
possibilities  unless  it  is  also  a  righteous 
nation?  Can  a  nation — as  a  nation — 
dare  to  ignore  God? 


lofticlalU 


By  Rob&it  QaA^xaA-  ^mtneA, 


FOR     THE      SECOND       WEEK     OF      THE      MONTH 


•  Subject  for  Group  Discussion: 

IT  CANNOT  BE  MADE  NON-POISONOUS! 

•  Questions  and  Scripture  References: 

1.  Is  sin  universal?  (Psalm  130:3;  Ecclesiastes  7:20.) 

2.  Is  sin  something  native  to  man  or  has  he  acquired  it?   (Genesis  1:27a;  Ec- 
clesiastes 7  :29.) 

3.  What  is  a  fitting  description  of  our  deliberate  sin?  (Psalm  52:3a.) 

4.  What  is  one  of  the  most  terrible  of  all  the  consequences  of  sin?  (Isaiah  59  :2.) 

5.  What  is  God's  provision  for  our  forgiveness?  (John  3:16;  I  John  1:7;  Luke 
11:4a.) 


•  Resource  Material: 

TT    was   only   an    empty   barrel,    lying 

on  the  ground  near  the  filling  station. 
In  it  had  been  a  certain  kind  of  anti- 
freeze. Someone  had  stenciled  the  name 
in  large  black  letters  on  the  barrel,  with 
a  notice  that  it  contained  a  certain  in- 
gredient, and  then  came  this  blunt 
warning : 

Cannot  be  made  non-poisonous. 

What  a  wonderful  description,  I 
thought,  for  sin!  Can  you  think  of  a 
better  or  a  briefer  way  to  brand  the 
deadly  qualities  that  lurk  in  this  thing 
that  we  call  sin? 

The  deadly  qualities  in  it  are  very 
well  camouflaged,  you  know.  You  have 
seen  it  all  dolled  up  until  you  could 
have  sworn  it  was  respectable.  But  it 
wasn't.  It  was  sin.  And  so  it  was  deadly. 

And  there  is  no  way  under  heaven  to 
make  it  non-poisonous ! 

You  can  draw  the  fangs  from  an  adder 
if  you  know  how.  You  can  extract  the 
venom  from  a  cobra.  The  venom  is  still 
poisonous.  That's  why  it's  venom.  And 
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there  is  nothing  you  can  do  about  it — 
except  keep  away  from  it. 

The  Bible  is  full  of  warnings  about 
sin.  Some  of  the  brightest  and  best  minds 
have  tried  to  deal  with  it.  They  have 
put  up  grim  warning  signs,  such  as  the 
Ten  Commandments.  They  have  pleaded 
with  us  to  avoid  it  for  the  one  reason 
that  it  is  deadly.  They  have  put  bell 
buoys  as  grim  warnings  where  the  sharp 
rocks  lie  in  the  dangerous  channels. 

Sin  is  deadly — a  kind  of  delayed  dead- 
liness — like  a  delayed  action  bomb,  it 
doesn't  kill  at  first.  It  does  other  things 
to  us,  but  each  of  these  other  things 
takes  us  straight  toward  death  and 
perdition — unless  we  change  our  direc- 
tion and  our  deeds. 

Sin  deludes  us,  for  one  thing.  It 
mocks  us.  It  goes  to  a  man's  head,  like 
alcohol,  and  gives  him  the  feeling  that 
he  is  quite  a  big  shot.  Such  a  person 
toys  with  the  idea  that  he  has  suddenly 
become  a  much  bigger  man  than  he  was. 
His  ego  is  badly  inflated  because  he  has 
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cut  some  apron-strings  and  defied  some 
restraints  and  tasted  the  heady  wine  of 
moral  lawlessness.  It's  bad  for  a  man's 
head — and  it's  bad  for  his  soul! 

Then  sin  does  something  else.  It  de- 
bauches a  man.  You  remember  the  piti- 
ful story  of  the  Prodigal  Son.  When 
sin  debauches  a  man,  it  debases  him.  It 
lowers  him.  It  cuts  away  his  under- 
pinnings— his  foundation.  Anything  can 
happen  to  him  from  that  point  on! 

Sin,  you  see,  destroys  personality.  It 
eats  away  the  things  that  are  clean  and 
splendid  in  us.  It  poisons  the  well  out 
of  which  we  draw  the  water  that  gives 
us  spiritual  refreshment.  And  it  leaves 
its  mark  upon  our  features — and  in  our 
aching  hearts. 

Do  you  remember  the  story  of  a  cer- 
tain great  artist  and  his  search  for  a 
man  whom  he  could  use  as  a  model  for 
a  picture  of  Judas?  Some  years  before, 
the  artist  had  wished  to  paint  the  Christ 
and  finally  selected  a  certain  man  to  sit 
for  the  picture.  From  this  man's  features 
the  great  artist  painted  a  famous  picture 
of  the  Christ. 

But  when  it  came  time  to  paint  the 
face  of  Judas  the  artist  searched  far  and 
wide  for  a  face  evil  enough  to  be  the 
face  of  the  betrayer  of  our  Lord.  After 
a  long  search  the  artist  found  a  man  one 
day  whose  face  embodied  the  evil  that 
fitted  the  artist's  conception  of  Judas 
Iscariot.  Yes,  you  remember!  The  man 
whom  he  painted  for  Judas  was  the  very 
same  man  whose  serene  and  inspiring 
features  had  served  as  the  inspiration  for 
the  painting  of  the  Christ  some  years 
before ! 

What  had  happened?  Only  what  al- 
ways happens  when  sin  sets  its  fangs 
into   us   and  we   yield  ourselves   to  its 


deadly  venom.  It  was  a  slow  process  but 
it  was  progressively  deadly.  The  man 
was  deluded  in  the  beginning  and  then 
he  was  steadily  debased.  So  he  was 
gradually  debauched.  And  the  debauch- 
ery was  deadly  to  his  personality.  Good 
impulses  were  gradually  driven  out  of 
his  heart,  and  steadily  their  places  were 
taken  by  evil  and  misshapen  images, 
denizens  of  a  defiled  and  a  debased  mind. 
And  gradually  the  changes  were  written 
into  his  features  until  his  face  betrayed 
the  kind  of  changed  spirit  that  lived 
within  him.  The  brutal  and  the  bestial 
and  the  base  drove  out  the  benign  and 
the  beautiful  and  the  bountiful  things  of 
the  spirit  that  had  once  thrived  within 
him. 

So,  gradually  but  with  frightening  and 
deadly  certainty,  the  man  who  looked 
somewhat  as  Christ  might  have  looked 
was  instead  the  fearful  image  of  the  kind 
of  man  who  could  be  a  Judas — betrayer 
of  the  highest  and  the  best. 

Sin  is  no  respecter  of  persons.  It  en- 
snares the  highest  and  the  most  respec- 
table. It  sets  its  fangs  into  them  with 
the  same  deadliness.  Judas,  respected 
treasurer  of  the  Twelve,  must  have  been 
an  unwilling  victim  at  the  first.  But  he 
fell.  Sin  got  in  its  poisonous  work. 

And  it  cannot  be  made  non-poisonous! 
Remember  that ! 

Of  course,  sin  can  be  forgiven.  That 
is  why  Christ  went  to  die  on  the  cross, 
that  you,  through  faith  in  Him,  may  be 
granted  the  pardon  that  you  can  neither 
merit  nor  buy.  Confess  your  sins  to 
Him  and  ask  Him  to  forgive  them.  Then 
trust  Him  for  this  forgiveness,  and  set 
yourself  resolutely  to  live  a  good  Chris- 
tian life  with  His  help.  Try  to  avoid  the 
deadly  venom  of  sin ! 


All  the  other  pleasures  of  life  seem  to  wear  out,  but  the  pleasure  of  helping: 
others  in  distress  never  does.  — tulius  rosenwald* 


<lofuc<lalkL 


By,  fcobent  GadpaA,  J.int*i&i 


FOR   THE   THIRD   WEEK   OF   THE   MONTH 


•  Subject  for  Group  Discussion: 

HOW  SHALL  WE  MEET  TEMPTATIONS? 

1.  How  did  the  experience  of  Jesus  show  us  how  universal  temptation  is,  and 
.how  we  can  overcome  our  temptations  through  His  help?  (Matthew  4:1-11;  Mark 
1:12,  13;  Luke  4:1-13;  Hebrews  2 :  16-18;  4:14-16.) 

2.  How  can  we  guard  against  temptation?  (Mark  14:38;  Luke  22:40;  II  Peter 
3:17,  18.) 

3.  How  shall  we  meet  temptation?  (Proverbs  1 :10-16;  6:20-28;  Ephesians  6:10- 
18;  James  1:12-15.) 

4.  What  does  God  do  to  help  us  in  our  temptations?  (I  Corinthians  10:13;  Psalm 
125:1,  2;  II  Peter  2 :9 ;  Psalm  34 :17.) 

5.  What  are  some  of  the  benefits  that  we  receive  when  we  successfully  resist 
temptation?  (James  1:2-4;  1:12;  Luke  4:14a.) 


•  Resource  Material: 

VW/HEN  we  realize  how  ever-present 
sin  is,  and  how  deadly  its  bitter 
fruits  are,  one  of  our  greatest  duties  is 
to  avoid  it  at  all  costs.  But  this  is  one 
of  our  greatest  problems  as  Christians. 
How  can  we  resist  temptations  to  sin? 
These  temptations  are  about  us,  on  every 
side.  How  can  we  ward  them  off?  How 
can  we  successfully  do  battle  with  them? 
We  can  do  no  better  than  to  study 
the  New  Testament  accounts  of  the 
temptations  of  Jesus  if  we  really  desire 
to  overcome  temptations  as  they  come 
to  us.  From  these  records  we  can  learn 
some  things  that  are  exceedingly  valu- 
able to  us. 

Temptations,  first  of  all,  are  always 
with  us.  In  the  classic  accounts  of  the 
temptations  of  Jesus  in  the  wilderness, 
there  were  three  of  them.  But  we  are 
assured  in  a  later  place  that  Jesus  was 
tempted  in  all  points,  even  as  we  are, 
t»ut  without  sin.  That  is,  He  didn't  yield. 
It  is  not  a  sin  to  be  tempted ;  it  is  a  sin 
■only  when  we  yield  to  the  blandishments 
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of  some  temptation  to  wickedness.  The 
act  of  yielding — of  running  up  the  flag 
of  surrender — of  doing  the  immoral  or 
wicked  thing — is  sin.  The  temptation  to 
sin  is  always  present.  It  leers  at  us  on 
every  side.  We  dare  not  let  down  our 
guard.  If  we  yield  we  thereby  give  up 
a  part  of  our  integrity — the  most  valu- 
able thing  we  have  in  our  possession. 

And  we  should  remind  ourselves  that 
integrity  is  not  something  that  can  be 
replaced  by  others  outside  ourselves,  no 
matter  how  much  they  love  us.  Even  God 
cannot  give  us  integrity.  It  is  something 
He  can  help  us  to  get — and  to  keep — 
and  to  build  upon.  But  it  is  something 
that  we  must  get  for  ourselves  primari- 
ly, by  our  own  efforts.  And  we  keep  it 
by  our  own  efforts.  Others  help  us,  of 
course.  And  God  helps  us.  But  it  is 
not  something  that  can  be  handed  to  us. 
It  is  something  that  we  reach  out  and 
get — or  we  do  not  get  it.  And  we  hold 
it  tight  or  we  lose  it. 

This  is  part  of  the  hideousness  of  temp- 
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tation :  it  reaches  in  to  take  from  within 
us  something  that  is  infinitely  precious 
— something  that  is  irreplaceable  and 
eternal — our  integrity  or  our  character. 
Every  time  temptation  snatches  any  part 
of  this  integrity  from  us,  it  thereby 
brings  us  a  little  nearer  the  beast  and 
the  brute  that  we  do  not  wish  to  be. 
Watch  out  for  that!  There  is  nothing 
more  serious  in  all  of  this  world. 

The  temptations  of  Jesus  in  the  wilder- 
ness teach  us  something  else :  that  temp- 
tation comes  to  us  in  ways  that  are 
perfectly  natural  to  us  at  the  moment. 
You  remember  well  enough  what  those 
three  ways  were  in  the  life  of  Jesus  in 
those  moments.  He  had  just  fasted  in 
the  wilderness  for  forty  days.  What 
would  be  his  first  natural  thought? 
Hunger.  Very  well,  why  not  do  some- 
thing about  it?  A  stone  at  his  feet — 
turn  it  into  a  loaf!  Not  for  a  spectacle 
for  there  was  nobody  to  witness  it.  But 
for  the  natural  reason  that  it  would 
satisfy  the  craving  for  food. 

The  second  of  those  temptations  was 
just  as  natural.  He  wanted  a  hearing 
for  His  message.  Very  well,  Why  not 
do  something  about  it?  The  kingdom  of 
the  world — the  vast  multitudes  of  those 
for  whose  very  redemption  He  had  come 
to  earth — all  of  them  would  be  His  if 
He  would  but  yield  to  a  subterfuge  and 
a  short-cut.  The  subterfuge  didn't  work. 
Jesus  knew  that  the  offered  coin  was 
counterfeit.  He  was  smarter  than  you 
and  I  when  we  took  those  counterfeits 
yesterday  that  seeme  so  easy  and  so 
bright!  But  they  were  only  a  delusion. 
They  didn't  buy  the  things  you  so  much 
wanted !  Remember  ?  Sin  loves  to  pay 
in  counterfeits — and  in  death. 

And  Jesus  was  too  shrewd  to  accept 
the  supposed  short-cut.  It  would  by-pass 
an  Upper  Room  and  a  Gethsemane  and 
a  Cross.  What  would  you  and  I  do 
without  those?  What  would  He  do  with- 


out them  if  He  could  bring  Himself  to 
surrender  His  own  integrity  and  give 
the  lie  to  everything  He  had  thought 
and  taught?  What  would  the  worship  of 
all  the  world  mean  to  Him  if — in  order 
to  try  to  get  it — He  had  to  prove  Him- 
self unworthy  of  having  it?  A  Christ 
without  integrity  would  be  no  fit  object 
for  any  one's  worship!  He  saw  through 
that.  He  spurned  the  offered  reward 
that  was  only  an  empty  and  delusive 
mirage.  But  it  was  a  perfectly  natural 
temptation.    Never  forget   that! 

And  the  third  temptation  was  just  as 
natural.  He  was  taken  to  the  pinnacle  of 
the  temple  in  Jerusalem  and  tempted  to 
prove  His  Messiahship — not  by  the  regal 
way  of  merit  but  by  the  cheap  clap-trap 
of  casting  Himself  down  from  the  temple 
— with  the  mocking  reminder  that  the 
Scriptures  promised  a  safe  landing.  But 
He  knew  that  the  temptation  was  but  a 
hollow  mockery.  He  would  prove  that 
He  was  the  Son  of  God,  not  by  casting 
Himself  down  but  by  being  lifted  up  in 
the  utter  humiliation  and  bitter  agony 
of  a  cross.  There  could  be  no  short-cuts 
to  integrity.  There  could  be  no  shame- 
fully cheap  and  easy  way  to  prove  that 
He  was  God's  Son. 

And  you  and  I  should  remember  that! 

We  should  be  forewarned  also  that 
temptation  is  very  insidious.  It  slips  in 
when  we  thought  the  door  was  barred. 
It  leers  at  us  in  the  dimness  when  we 
thought  we  had  made  provision  against 
it.  If  we  think  we  have  only  one  vulner- 
able spot,  like  Achilles  and  his  heel,  we 
can  be  very  sure  that  the  point  where 
we  are  most  susceptible  will  be  made  the 
target  for  the  attack  against  us. 

And  we  can  do  something  about  that! 
We  can  concentrate  our  guard  where 
we  need  it  most.  And  we  can  be  vigilant. 

Integrity — the  most  vital  thing  we 
possess — is  worth  guarding  and  strength- 
ening ! 


^Qftitfalkl 


By  &&&ent  Gadpasi  Jltiiinefr 


FOR     THE      FOURTH       WEEK     OF     THE     MONTH 


•  Subject  for  group  discussion: 

YOU— PLUS  GOD 

•  Questions  and  Scripture  references: 

1.  Just  how  vital  for  us  today  is  that  old  question  of  Moses  about  being  on  God's 
side?  (Exodus  32  :26b) 

2.  Can  we  count  on  God  as  our  partner  and  our  aggressive  protector?  (Deuter- 
onomy 20 :4 ;  1 :29-31 ;  3  :22 ;  Exodus  14 :14) 

3.  //  a  man  is  not  now  a  religious  person,  can  he  turn  and  seek  God  and  be  certain 
of  finding  His  love  and  friendship?  (Hosea  2:23  ;  1 :10;  Zechariah  13  :9  ;  John  1 :12, 
13 ;  Romans  9  :26 ;  I  John  1 :9) 

4.  Is  God  back  of  such  a  search  for  Him?  (Philippians  2  :13) 

5.  Just  how  much  will  it  mean  to  us  if  we  ally  ourselves  faithfully  with  God? 
(II  Corinthians  3  :5  ;  I  Corinthians  3  :9;  Jeremiah  31 :31-34) 


•  Resource  material 

TVTOT  long  ago  I  heard  a  radio  inter- 
view  of  the  Honorable  Sol  Blum, 
Congressman  from  the  State  of  New 
York.  Two  things  impressed  me  espe- 
cially. One  was  his  working  philosophy 
that  he  tried  always  to  make  sure  that 
he  was  right  and  then  he  would  go  ahead. 
The  other  thing  was  his  statement,  re- 
peated several  times,  that  one  man — 
with  God — was  a  majority. 

Perhaps  neither  of  those  ideas  is 
really  new  to  you.  But  don't  both  of 
these  principles  appeal  to  you  as  splen- 
did bits  of  working  philosophy  for  any 
of  us  who  would  really  make  a  success 
of  his  life?  Be  sure  you  are  right,  and 
then  go  ahead!  For,  even  if  you  seem  to 
stand  alone,  if  God  is  on  your  side,  you 
are  a  majority  and  you  are  sure  to  win! 
Remember  the  historic  example  of  a 
brave  navigator  toward  the  close  of  the 
15th  century!  Columbus  had  plenty  of 
opportunities  to  turn  back.  But  he  was 
not  interested  in  turning  back.  He  had 
not   set   sail   into   the   sunset  with   any 
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mere  coward's  idea  of  turning  back! 
He  would  take  care  of  that  after  he  got 
what  he  had  set  out  to  find ! 

You  must  know  of  more  than  one 
man  who  has  made  his  life  a  success 
because  he  stubbornly  refused  to  quit, 
even  though  he  seemed  to  face  defeat, 
but  kept  on  until  at  last  he  won.  Per- 
haps the  most  stupendous  success  in  the 
entire  field  of  magazine  publishing  is  a 
little  magazine  that  set  out  to  do  some- 
thing new  and  something  needed  in  the 
magazine  field.  At  least  the  man  and  his 
wife  who  conceived  the  tiny  venture 
thought  it  was  needed.  And  the  millions 
of  people  who  lay  down  their  quarters 
for  it  every  month  would  agree  heartily 
that  the  early  judgment  and  the  early 
dream  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  DeWitt  Wallace 
have  met  only  the  same  kind  of  de- 
served success  that  Columbus  sought 
and  won.  They  were  sure  they  were  right 
and  then  they  went  ahead.  And  they  of 
The  Reader's  Digest  have  gone  a  long, 
long  way. 
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But  even  more  stimulating  is  that 
other  bit  of  philosophy  that  one  man — 
with  God — is  a  majority.  No  one  can 
stand  against  them.  No  force  can  break 
down  their  might.  Martin  Luther  fared 
quite  well  on  that  principle.  Other  men 
have  stood  on  that  rock — and  found  the 
standing  good — and  very  sure.  The 
storms  beat  all  about  them,  but  they 
were  well  foundationed.  When  the  winds 
attained  hurricane  proportions,  they  were 
not  swept  off  their  feet.  They  had  God 
on  their  side.  That  was  quite  enough. 
He  zvas  there! 

How  well  Jesus  proved  it  for  us !  In 

His    many    conflicts    with    scribes    and 

Pharisees,  God  was  on  our  Lord's  side. 

He  was  led  in  supposed  defeat  from  the 

presence  of  mighty  Pilate,  but  God  was 

there — and  they  were  undefeated.  When 

He  had  made  His  way,  with  the  Cyre- 

nean's  help,  to  the  summit  of  Golgotha, 

God  was  not  absent  for  a  moment.  When 

they  took  His  limp  body  down  for  dead, 

God  was  very  much  alive.  When  they 

carried  Him  tenderly  into  that  borrowed 

place  of  darkness  and  death,  God  was 

not  defeated.  And  when  He  slipped  out, 

past   the   broken   seal   and   the   opened 

door,  God  was  there.  They  had  won! 

God  never  lets  us  down! 

This  business  of  being  on  God's  side 

is  no  mere  chance.  We  are  made  for 

this!  Luther  knew  it!  John  Calvin  and 

John  Wesley  and  John  Knox  and  all  the 

other   religious   reformers   knew  it!    It 

gave  sureness  to  their  disputations  and 

it  gave  cogency  and  courage  to  their 

claims.  If  God  had  not  been  with  them, 

they — and  their  adversaries — would  have 

known  the  difference! 

God  has  been  with  the  brave  men  and 
women  who  have  taken  their  stand,  in 
all  centuries,  under  the  bright  banners 
of    human    freedom.     Otherwise,    they 


could  never  have  stood  so  long  nor 
fought  so  well.  The  struggle  has  been 
long  enough  at  best,  even  with  Him  do- 
ing battle  beside  us.  It  would  have  been 
hopeless,  even  before  we  began,  if  we 
had  not  known  that  He  was  embattled 
before  and  behind  us,  and  on  every  side. 

And  He  has  stood  beside  the  keen 
minds  who  have  tried  to  unlock  His 
secrets  in  the  laboratories  of  science. 
They  who  worked  with  beakers  and  test- 
tubes  should  have  worked  with  bowed 
and  bared  heads,  for  God  was  there. 
He  has  stood  beside  those  who  have 
designed  great  turbines  and  constructed 
the  mighty  dams  that  fed  them  their 
lightnings. 

He  will  be  with  those  who  soar  up- 
ward in  stratoliners  to  study  cosmic 
rays.  He  is  with  those  who  delve  into 
earth  and  sea  to  unlock  secrets  long 
hidden  from  human  sight.  Let  us  pray 
that  He  will  be  with  those  who  try  to 
harness  the  atoms  to  useful  and  peaceful 
tasks.  May  His  presence  and  His  power 
be  recognized  there,  as  men  go  about 
on  tiptoe  in  the  vast,  unhorizoned  arsenel 
of  the  universe! 

Doesn't  it  frighten  you  when  you  stop 
to  think  what  our  untaught  fingers 
might  do  when  we  slip,  unbidden  and 
with  anarchistic  motives,  into  the  con- 
trol-room of  His  universe?  May  He 
pity  us  and  be  merciful  if  ever  these  chil- 
ish  fingers  of  ours  make  toys  of  the 
mighty  throttles  that  hold  undiscovered 
forces  under  control! 

Are  you  on  the  Lord's  side?  We'd 
better  be !  And  we  should  be.  For  He  is 
on  our  side! 

That  gives  you  and  me  an  advantage 
that  no  other  power  in  His  universe  can 
ever  offset ! 

Remember  that!  And  be  brave  and 
calm! 


cM2^v-»  •~*3>sSs» 


Reports  on  SMCL  Units 

THE  GOLD  COAST,  BRITISH  WEST  AFRICA 

It  is  my  job  on  behalf  of  our  members 
to  give  some  information  about  the 
formation  and  functioning  of  the  SMCL 
unit  of  the  76th  Detachment  of  the  Royal 
Army  Pay  Corps  in  the  Gold  Coast. 

To  our  point  of  view  this  League, 
which  has  perhaps  been  an  outstanding 
one,  and  which  as  a  result  has  welded  a 
community  of  service  men  tendering  our 
hearts  to  Christian  religion  in  coopera- 
tion for  the  culture  of  our  Christian 
souls,  morals  and  general  habits  in  the 
Armed  Forces,  is  very  truly  parallel  to 
none.  To  a  remarkable  degree,  it  has 
remolded  the  lives  of  many  of  us,  as  our 
experience  can  determine,  especially  on 
our  spiritual  side.  I  can  assure  the 
founders  without  the  least  timidity  of  its 
unmeasurable  usefulness  mainly  rising 
from  its  wholesome  ecclesiastical  doc- 
trine. 

Our  unit  was  brought  up  here  with 
just  three  members  to  start,  under  the 
leafy  boughs  of  a  tree  in  our  camp,  with 
occasional  meetings  for  prayers,  songs, 
Bible  reading  and  discussions.  And  al- 
though we  lagged  behind  in  many  re- 
spects as  an  infant  society  in  the  be- 
ginning, yet  we  could  manage,  through 
willingness  and  ardent  determination, 
under  the  most  influential  and  enthusi- 
astic presidency  of  Pvt.  T.  A.  Croffie 
and  companion  Pvt.  A.  L.   Combey,  to 
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whose  good  works  we  owe  an  enormous 
amount  of  gratitude,  and  also  the  spas- 
modic efforts  of  our  secretary,  T.  D. 
Mason. 

AYith  the  contribution  of  individual 
efforts  from  these  three  pioneers  of  the 
unit,  we  have  persevered  successfully  in 
bringing  up  gradually  our  baby  League 
into  its  present  mature  state.  From  that 
time  to  this  present  day  our  number  has 
increased  tremendously.  Because  we  have 
no  chaplain,  our  kind  president  has  taken 
the  responsibility  of  presiding  over  our 
meetings  and  discussing  facts  from  the 
Bible,  and  at  times  the  Link,  with  us. 

Progress  is  gently  spreading  out  its 
light,  and  the  unit  is  well  loved  and 
esteemed    by    almost    every    member, 


(L.  to  R.)   Combey,  Mason  and  Croffie, 
officers  of  Gold  Coast  SMCL  Unit. 
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through  the  influence  of  the  "Big  Three 
Pioneers"  of  the  unit,  whose  photograph 
is  below.  We  cherish  high  hopes  for  a 
bright  future  and  good  progress  of  the 
League,  while  at  the  same  time  we  pray 
the  Lord  to  pour  down  the  showers  of 
His  blessings  on  this  unit  that  it  re- 
main firm  until  our  successors  come  to 
take  our  place  with  the  same  zeal  and 
spirit,  or  perhaps  go  beyond  ours  to 
turn  out  a  successful  League  upon  the 
foundation  we  have  laid  down. 

J.  D.  Mason,  Secretary 

ASHIYA   ARMY   AIR  BASE, 
ITAZUKE    AIR    STRIP,    JAPAN 

We  have  organized  a  Service  Men's 
Christian  League.  ...  We  have  18 
members  in  the  League  at  the  present 
time  but  hope  to  have  many  more  in  the 
future.  Our  senior  advisor  is  Chaplain 
(Capt)  Peter  E.  Cullom,  and  our  as- 
sistant advisor  is  Chaplain's  Asst.  (Cpl) 
J.  W.  Peacock. 

Our  League  meets  twice  a  week,  on 
Monday  and  Thursday  evenings;  on 
Tuesday.  Wednesday  and  Friday  eve- 
nings we  have  a  Bible  study  class,  on 
Saturday  evening  we  have  some  kind  of 
a  party,  social,  etc.  All  the  boys  have 
taken  a  great  interest  in  the  work, 
more  especially  in  teaching  the  Japanese 
people  the  way  of  Christianity. 

Our  League  held  a  social  in  the  Meth- 
odist High  School  gymnasium,  with  all 
the   members   present   and  20   Japanese 

girls    from   the    Seinan    (South   West) 

Baptist  Church. 
Thanking  you. 

Joseph  H.  Tomlinson,  Secretary 


Fan  Mail 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  notify 
you  that  I  have  been  receiving  again  my 
copies  of  The  Link.  I  had  my  first  op- 
portunity to  read  The  Link  from  Chap- 
lain Herbert  Barnett  of  the   124th  Ini 
Regiment   when   he   visited   the   United 
Evangelical   Church   Cagayan,    Misamis 
Oriental,    while    I    was    yet    under    my 
Guerrilla     Unit,     The     "B"     Company, 
Transport  Battalion,  109th   (Fil)   Divi- 
sion    Quartermaster,     Tenth     Military 
District  (USFIP).  When  my  Unit  was 
inactivated  in  the  month  of  September, 
1945,  and  I  was  transferred  to  Company 
K,  63d  Inf.  Regiment,  6th  Inf.  Division, 
Philippine  Army,  Army  Post  Office  159, 
due  to  my  interest  and  long  desire  to 
receive  every  issue  of  The  Link,  I  sent 
a  letter  to  The  Service  Men's  Christian 
League  on  27  November,  1945,  to  accept 
me  into  active  membership  and  send  me 
The  Link.  I  must  tell  you  that  I  can't 
express  the  joy  and  feeling  I  had  when  I 
received   my   first   copy   of   The   Link 
through   the   mail   about   the   month   of 
February,   1946.   I   have  surely  enjoyed 
reading  The  Link,  and  it  has  been  nvjr 
constant  inspiration. 

In  this  connection  therefore,  I  wish- 
to  extend  my  heartfelt  thanks  and  ap- 
preciation to  The  Service  Men's  Chris- 
tian League  in  accepting  my  member- 
ship in  the  organization.  And  allow  me- 
to  congratulate  the  publisher  for  this 
fine  and  helpful  publication  in  serving- 
our  Lord. 

Eulogio  F.  Espino* 


MIRACLE  OF   LIFE 

By  Beverley  Nichols 
Every  moment  of  this  strange  and  lovely  life,  from  dawn  to  dusk,  is  a  miracle. 
Somewhere,  always,  a  rose  is  opening  its  petals  to  the  dawn.  Somewhere,  always,  a 
flower  is  fading  in  the  dusk.  The  incense  that  rises  with  the  sun,  and  the  scents  that 
die  in  the  dark,  are  all  gathered,  sooner  or  later,  into  the  solitary  fragrance  that  is 
God.  Faintly,  elusively,  that  fragrance  lingers  over  all  of  us. 


IPffiS  ^°^,^^9PC  Vthis  simple  epitaph 

^mpdE  iSf&X rw^Ift^SL^**16  THE  GRAVE  OF 
SIGNER.   HE  Wf6  0NLV^hAAN.TOXMWTHEVI  THORNTON,, 

^(^XSSthSIGNER? 


DICKINSON.  HUMPHREYS,  WILLING.     THE  y^j  „ 

ALL  OF  PENNSYLVANIA,  REFUSED^  SIGN  \^JH0MA5M?KEAN 
TO  SIGN  TUE  DECLARATION..^    he  SIGNED  IN   !7BI/» 
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CUusiche6  and  ■A<fencieA. 
Co-operating  with 

THE  GENERAL  COMMISSION  ON  ARMY  AND  NAVY  CHAPLAINS 

and  the  work  of  the 

SERVICE  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  LEAGUE 


ACENCIES: 


CHURCHES: 


National  Council  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
International  Council  of  Religious  Education 
Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America 
International  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor 


Advent     Christian 
America 


Cen.     Conference     of 


Assemblies  of  Cod 

Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian 

Baptist,  National  Conv.  U.  S.  A.,  I 

Baptist,  National  Conv.  of  Amer. 

Baptist,  Northern 

Baptist,  Seventh  Day 

Baptist,   Southern 

Baptist,  United  Amer.  Free  Will 

Christian   Reformed 

Christian  Science 

Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance 

Church  of  Cod 

Church  of  the  Nazarene 

Churches  of  Cod  in  N.  A. 

Congregational  Christian 

Disciples  of  Christ 

Evangelical  Free  Church  of  Amer. 

Evangelical  and  Reformed 

Evangelical  Congregational 

Evangelical  Mission  Covenant 

Evangelical  United  Brethren 

Free  Methodist 

Friends    (Quakers) 


General  Baptist 

Latter  Day  Saints 

Methodist 

Methodist,  African  M.E. 

Methodist,  African  M.  E.  Zion 

Methodist  Colored 

Mennonite 

Moravian 

North  Amer.  Baptist  Cen.  Conf. 

Pilgrim  Holiness 

Presbyterian  Cumberland 

Presbyterian,  United 

Presbyterian,  U.S. 

Presbyterian,  U.S.A. 

Primitive  Methodist 

Protestant   Episcopal 

Reformed  in  America 

Salvation  Army 

Seventh  Day  Adventist 

Swedish  Baptist 

Unitarian 

United  Brethren  O.C. 

Universal  ist 

Wesleyan  Methodist 


f   hui 

In  this  valley  of  the  shadow 

of  that  death  out  of  which 

the  life  of  America  rose 

!  and  free 

let  us  believe 

with   an  abiding  faith 

that  to  them 


and  liberty  as  sweet 
and  progress  as  glorious 
As  they  were  to  our  fathers   | 


And  that  the  institutions 
which  hi 

preserved  by  the 

virtue  of  our  childiw.. 

shall  bless 

The  remotest  generation 

of  the  time  to  come. 

Henry  Armitt   Brown.  j 


Inscription   on  arch  at  Valley  FSrflllMrjsrwn  above)   which  was  erected  in   memory  <#f 
"he  officers   srid  soldiers  o>  the  Co^tijseM^I  Army,  and  their  historic  sacrificial  suffering. 


